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NEW BOOoR!... 
PLOTTING-- 


How to Have a Brain Child 


The author of TRIAL AND ERROR has come 
through with another tremendous help for writers! 
In PLOTTING, Woodford for the first time takes 
the mystery and complexity out of plotting and 
presents it so YOU will have no further difficulty 
with what all editors agree is the most important 
single requirement in writing—PLOT. 


* Here’s a plot book that IS a plot book—not a 
mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. A bigger 
book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 350 pages) 
covering in detail all the plotting methods that 
Woodford has ever used—with special attention to 
your own particular mind, temperament, occupa- 
tion, etc. Woodford believes that not all people 
can use the same system, and in his book he 
presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 


34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT 
PLOT—-THE ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD 
MAN IN PLOT—-FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT 
—-PSYCHO-ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT 
—PLOTTING WITH MIRRORS—PLOT MATERIAL 
SOURCES—PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS, etc. In 
addition, since plotting is all important in motion 
picture writing, PLOTTING contains a synopsis, 
treatment and shooting script—just as they are 
used in Hollywood. 

Because of the amount of material in the book, 
the price would ordinarily be $5. No plot help has 
ever sold for less. Owing to the number of advance 
trade sales, we’ve been able to print an unusually 
large first edition, passing the economies on to you. 
The price of PLOTTING is $3—the same as 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Orders will be filled as 
received. We are so certain of what PLOTTING 
will do for you, that we shall allow you to examine 
it for 5 days at our risk. 

And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in 
its 10th printing, and still the best selling book 
on writing. As the Editor of ESQUIRE says, ‘‘There 
are a lot of fellows telling you that ‘you too can 
write stuff.” But Jack Woodford is the only one 
who goes on to prove it!”’ 


Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOT- 
TING or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day re- 
fund guarantee applies on both books. 


Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers 
P .O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
(1) Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
{J Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
I may return books within five days for complete 
refund if I am not satisfied. 


O) Enclosed find check. ............ Send C.O.D. 
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News From the Writing Front 


From a writer who has sold to Street & Smith and 
Standard and promises to be one of the big pulp pro- 
ducers: ‘‘Your excellent suggestions on that detective 
action piece came to hand, and I must say that you 
certainly give a big money’s worth in anybody’s lan- 
guage! If I can’t Flo a little life into this one— 
with your blue print to guide me— 


I'll be much surprised. . . Con- 
sideration for sales or further treat- 
ment of a short story is $1.00 plus 
—— postage, or send stamp for 


fo 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. NA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


For example own work see Novem- 
ber 10 Story Western, a Popular 
Publication. 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
JUVENILE STORIES, PLAYS, POEMS, 
BOOKS 


You want expert technical advice from 
agents active in this field. Our clients ap- 
pear in Child Life, St. Nicholas, Jack and 
Jill, and all the religious papers. 


GET RESULTS—whether you write for 
Adult or juvenile markets. 
eee 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 
Agnes M. Reeve Glenn R. Webster 
Dept. Franklin, Ohio 


NEW FIELDS for | 
the WRITER- 


edited by Stephen Moore 
This hook contains a valuable selection of six full plays to 
exemplify the different styles of writing and technique re- 
quired for Television, Radio, Film, and Drama. Explanation 
and advice is given on each style by successful authors. 


Price $1.50 
PRESS AGENTRY 
A Publicity Handbook 
by Charles Washburn 


Contains specimens of good and bad publicity releases, a 
sample collection of brilliant publicity stunts by Ivey Lee, 
Edward L. Bernays, Dexter Fellows, and other prominent 
press agents; also opinions of sixteen preeminent editors 


as to what constitutes acceptable publicity releases. 


Price $2.00 
ABC SHORTHAND 
by W. A. Brooks 


Thoughts that come in a flash should be jotted down im- 
mediately. A. KB. C. Shorthand is now used by many writers 
to jot down impressions, notes, ideas, plots, research mate- 
rial, etc. A. B. C. Shorthand can be mastered in twelve 
easy lessons. Price $1.00 

PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
110 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the books indicated below. 


I enclose $_____- 

NEW FIELDS FOR. THE WRITER - - $1.50 
PRESS AGENTRY - - - - . - $2.00 
A. B.C. SHORTHAND SYSTEM - - - - $1.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


JACK WOODFORD’S 
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VANITY PUBLISHING 
AND “AUTHOR’S EXPENSE” 


In this issue, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST publishes 
its fifteenth annual Handy Market List of Book Pub- 
lishers. The first book publishers’ directory was car- 
ried in our November, 1925, issue, and it has been 
an important November feature ever since. No pains 
have been spared to bring all listings down to date, 
and to make the compilation as full and accurate as 
possible. 

Readers frequently write: ‘I do not find Such-and- 
such Company listed in the directory. What is its 
status as a publishing firm?” 

Usually, the firm mentioned is one that has been 
excluded because it is what is known as a “vanity” 
publishing house. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST does 
not wish to subject its readers to the annoyance of 
having their books “accepted,” only to discover that 
they are expected to pay the printing and promotion 
costs. 

The term ‘‘vanity publisher’ applies to concerns 
that aggressively seek out inexperienced writers and 
employ all the wiles of insincere flattery and clever 
salesmanship to convince aspirants that they should 
pay for the publication of their own work—no matter 
how mediocre, amateurish, and hopeless it may be. 

The interest of such a concern usually ends when 
it has obtained the cash payment demanded. An indefi- 
nite number of books will be printed, few, if any, will 
be sold, and the author is left only with a disillus- 
ioning experience to show for an investment that, in 
many cases, wipes out his or her life savings. 

The “Lottie Perkins” series of exposes conducted 
in 1932 revealed the methods of several of these con- 
cerns. As readers may recall, a member of the A. & J. 
staff, under the name of “Lottie Perkins,’ wrote an 
utterly impossible novel and submitted it to various 
vanity publishing houses, who “‘accepted”’ it with ac- 
claim and sought to induce Lottie to spend several 
hundred dollars for its publication. 

It has been argued that there are degrees of sin- 
cerity on the part of vanity publishers. We grant the 
possibility, although the Lottie Perkins exposé re- 
vealed that standards are at a pretty low ebb through- 
out the clan. Every vanity publisher will protest that 
he does turn down impossible manuscripts. However, 
out of the considerable number tested by the Lottie 
Perkins atrocity only one failed to rise to the bait. 

The principal count against the vanity publisher is 
the misleading method usually employed to secure cli- 
ents. The vanity publisher does not announce: “We 
will publish your book at your own expense.” Its 
literature and its preliminary correspondence with the 
writer usually lead him to expect that his book, if 


found acceptable, will be issued at the publisher's ex- 
pense, on the usual royalty basis. It is only when he 
has been nursed aiong to the point of expecting a 
definite offer that the publisher explains the “special 
circumstances” which make it necessary to ask his co- 
operation in financing this particular book 

The vanity category includes the “anthology’’ pub- 
lishers. These concerns solicit contributions, usually 
of verse, often employing prize contests as bait. Those 
whose material is accepted discover that in order to 
be included in the volume, they must buy a certain 
number of copies. 

If there is anything to be said for vanity publishing, 
it may perhaps most logically be said of firms specia- 
lizing in the publishing of verse collections. The ex- 
cuse in this field is that no matter how good a verse 
collection may be, the unknown author stands prac- 
tically no chance of getting it published on a royalty 
basis. If he is to have it published at all, it must be 
done at his own expense. Usually, the poet does not 
expect to make money out of the venture. He (or, 
usually, she) merely desires to have an expression of 
himself or herself between book covers in a form suit- 
able for presentation to friends, relatives, and others 
who may be interested. If the firm issuing such collec- 
tions exercises discrimination and does not mislead 
the author, it may be considered as offering a service 
for which a certain demand exists. 

There is, of course, no reason why any author should 
not issue a book at his own expense, and no reason 
why a firm which is equipped to do the work should 
not produce it for him. This service falls under the 
category of printing—not publishing. The better plan, 
in such case, is to make a contract with a reliable 
printer who will put out a definite number of copies 
at a stated price. Except perhaps in the case of a few 
firms specializing in verse collections, the vanity pub- 
lisher’s imprint in a book is of doubtful value and 
may prove a detriment rather than a help to its sale. 


EXCEPTIONAL CASES 


However, by no means all firms that issue a portion 
of their books at the author’s expense fall into the 
vanity classification. For example: 

The university publishing houses usually are main- 
tained for the purpose of offering publishing outlets 
for faculty members, frequently also sponsoring distin- 
guished work by outsiders. Their publications consist 
largely of textbooks, technical works, research reports, 
or perhaps material of scientific or regional interest. 
When the circumstances warrant, they permit the 
author to finance a work of limited appeal. Some also 
publish theses of students required for the attainment 
of degrees—for which, naturally the student pays the 
cost. 

Again, several of the religious publishing houses 
issue author-financed books. These, however, are 
books of the kind which the denomination wishes to 
sponsor and which it would publish at its own ex- 
pense if funds permitted. There are many like cases 
in other restricted fields. 

It is obvious that these do not fall into the cate- 
gory of vanity publishers. 

Another group which THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
feels justified in including in the general market direc- 
tory consists of regional publishers. While it is un- 
likely that their books will enjoy a large sale, or prove 
remunerative to their authors, still, these concerns per- 
form a necessary and desirable service by bringing out 
books of regional value. A great deal of important 
Americana is published in this way. A conscientious 
publisher of this type will not bring out a book that 
he considers below standard, and he will advise the 
author honestly as to the possibilities of realizing on 
his investment. Usually the books put out by these 
firms are at least partly author-financed. 
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TO COMPLETE THE RECORD 


Following the publication in our October issue of a 
series of extracts from letters revealing the methods of 
Fortuny’s, the Pegasus Publishing Co., and the Revel 
Syndicate, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST received a 
not unexpected response from the attorneys of For- 
tuny’s, accompanied by an answering statement sev- 
eral pages long prepared by C. M. Flumiani, president 
of the concern. 

Space does not permit publication of the letter in 
full. We have no wish, however, to be unfair, and in 
order to make the record complete, we supplement the 
information previously published with the following 
summarized statements from the letter. 

1. Quoting Dr. Flumiani: “All manuscripts are 
not accepted by any means. Manuscripts are rejected for 
various reasons . . . However, we are perfectly willing 
to grant the fact that as a publishing house catering to 
new and unknown authors, we consider most manu- 
scripts from a liberal point of view, and we adhere 
to the belief that the best and final judge of the value 
eof the manuscript is not the author, nor the publisher, 
but the public itself.”’ 

2. Dr. Flumiani lists nine books on his fall list 
which he states were published by Fortuny’s at its own 
expense, on a royalty basis. One of these is “The Art 
of Making Money by Writing,” by Walter N. Des 
Marais, literary instructor. 

3. The claim is made that in other instances some 
success has been obtained by publishing books through 
the development of subscription campaigns for the 
purpose of obtaining a sufficient number of advance 
orders to finance the publication. Five books thus 
promoted are listed. 

4, The Pegasus Publishing Company and the Revel 
Syndicate are being liquidated and the only firm to 
be continued will be Fortuny’s. 

5. The company, according to Dr. Flumiani, enters 
published books in catalogues and book lists which are 
distributed in quantities of from 10,000 to 50,000 
copies to book stores and others. Copies of books are 
sent to book reviewers, editors, etc., and a regular 
sales organization is maintained which contacts lead- 
ing book stores throughout the country. Advertise- 
ments of its books are inserted in various publications. 


The only comment we wish to make on the above 
assertions relates to Dr. Flumiani’s statement that the 
best and final judge of a manuscript is the public. It 
is this “liberal point of view,’ we would point out, 
that leaves the door wide open for practices which are 
subject to criticism. A publisher, in our opinion, 
should judge the value of manuscripts and should not 
excuse himself for publishing a manuscript which he 
believes to be inferior or unlikely to sell, on the 
ground that it is not for him to judge. 

oo000 


ASCAP MONOPOLY THREATENED 


Of possible interest to writers—at least those who 
have song-writing aspirations—is the impending bat- 
tle between the National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB) and the powerful American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP). The exist- 
ing contracts under which the radio stations pay a 
flat 5 per cent of their gross income for the privilege 
of playing music controlled by ASCAP, will expire 
on December 31, 1940. These contracts provide 
$4,000,000 of the ASCAP’s annual income of 


$6,000,000—which is divided up among publisher 
and composer members. 

The NAB, in a threat to break the ASCAP monop- 
oly, has approved a plan to build up an independent 
source of music suitable for broadcasting. An assess- 
ment has been adopted which will assure at least 
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$500,000 for the development of new talent, and it 
is expected that $2,000,000 will be available later. 
Boo 
Four pulp war magazines, which it was rumored 
that the Dell Publishing Company intended to launch, 
are not destined to appear—at least for the present. 
The company is holding up plans until European 
developments become more definite. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE New Apam, by Stanley G. Weinbaum. Ziff- 

Davis Pub. Co., $2.00. 

Science-fiction fans are a unique group. They have 
a Science Fiction league with chapters in all parts of 
the country. It held a national convention in New 
York recently. They publish several ‘fan’ magazines 
devoted to discussion of science-fiction magazines, sto- 
ries, and authors. When this group learned that the 
late Stanley G. Weinbaum, an ace of science-fiction 
writers, had left a book-length manuscript, they set up 
a vociferous demand for its publication. It remained 
for the Ziff-Davis Company (publisher of Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures) to undertake the 
issuance of Weinbaum’s strange manuscript in book 
form. 

“The New Adam” is essentially a novel of futility. 
With a peculiar quality of mysticism, it conceives of 
the forerunner of a new race of supermen as finding 
only boredom in his vast resources of knowledge and 
power. The struggle is symbolized by a weird con- 
flict between the two women who enter Edmond Hall's 
life—the passionless creature of his own race and the 
beautiful, sensuous human girl, whom he deliberately 
allows to destroy him through her love. Weinbaum’s 
thesis would seem to be that the attainment of knowl- 
edge leads inevitably to a realization of the futility 
of all effort. The oyster clings tenaciously to life be- 
cause it has no knowledge; the superman loses the 
will to live because he knows too much. 


PUTTING “IT” IN THE COLUMN, by Ben Arid. Box 4, 

Station D, Los Angeles, Calif. $3.00. 

Elinor Glyn’s now famous pronouncement that 
“This girl has IT” is employed by Ben Arid to illus- 
trate the essence of a successful newspaper column. As 
one critic wrote, “One-half the world makes the news 
and the other half comments on it—or would like to.” 
For them Mr. Arid has produced a live text, said to be 
the first of its kind attempted. He is himself an edi- 
tor and seasoned columnist, and his analysis of how to 
write all types of columns can be relied upon as 
authentic. To the instruction are added inspirational 
facts about well-known column writers of the present 
day. We suggest that it is interesting reading for all 
writers. 


How TO SING FOR Money, by Charles Henderson, 
with Charles Palmer. George Palmer Putnam, Inc., 
$3.95. 

Written as a book of practical instruction for popu- 
lar singers, this work combines the authority of a text- 
book with racy readability. It claims to be the first 
book on singing for the microphone, although the 
“mike” has turned the old singing techniques upside 
down. Charles Henderson, who furnished the tech- 
nical material, is known as one of the country’s fore- 
most popular music vocal coaches. Charles Palmer, 
who evidently did the actual writing, is best known 
for his humorous-romantic fiction in Cosmopolitan. 
His article in this issue of THE AUTHOR & JoUR- 
NALIST gives an idea of his approach to writing. From 
the standpoint of the fiction-writer who wants to use 
the show business as a background, the book contains 
an extraordinarily practical accumulation of detailed 
logical local color and authentic atmospheric material. 
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TO WRITING 


. . . By CHARLES PALMER 


I FREQUENTLY 
find myself hot- 
boxed into read- 
ing the stuff of 
some eager hope- 
ful. Often it has 
a fresh basic idea. 
Invariably it’s un- 
commercial. Rea- 
son: it lacks 
“form.” And _ it 
lacks form be- 
cause its author 
shares the wide- 
spread misconcep- 
tion that maga- 
zine writing is an 
Art. 

Now Art with an outsize A is just some- 
thing that doesn’t ring when you bounce it on 
a counter. Literature, with a Message, may be 
Art. I wouldn’t know about that. But commer- 
cial writing is very definitely a trade. True 
enough, it demands that certain flair, but so 
does plumbing. 

Not so long ago I was sales manager of— 
forgive me—a sewer pipe company. Our engi- 
neers developed a filter-block for sewage dis- 
posal plants, and it was my job to write the 
advertising, instruct our salesmen on the new 
product, and personally try to sell the larger 
jobs. The product was a technical one, requiring 
a knowledge of bacteriology and other matters 
which I, to understate it, lacked. However, 
there was the sample leering at me. So I turned 
the office over to my Man Friday for a week, 
went out and made a nuisance of myself with 
the librarians and engineering offices, and came 


Charles Palmer 


THE FILTER-BLOCK APPROACH 


Mr. Palmer is chietly known as a writer of 
humorous-romantic short-stories for the 
slicks, mainly Cosmopoli tan. He is co- 
author of the new book, “‘How to Sing For 
Money,’’ and is currently teaming with 
George Palmer Putnam in screen treatments 


on contract with Hollywood studios. 


back equipped to begin selling the stuff. We did 
quite well with it. 

Nobody was impressed. It was simply the 
normal business procedure. When a new pro- 
duct or problem is dumped into a businessman’s 
lap, he goes out and systematically finds out all 
he can about it, and that’s that. 

But later, I quit my job to take a shot at 
writing, and within four months had a first 
story in Cosmopolitan. People said, “It must be 
wonderful to have such a gift!” Nuts. I’m liv- 
ing on peanuts and hiding the money under a 
flat rock, because I know perfectly well I’m in 
here on a rain-check. As soon as a few thousand 
trunk-fillers quit their hand-fluttering and take 
up the filter-block approach, the competition 
will make things very tough. For I went at 
learning to write exactly as though it were a 
new product about which I had to dig up the 
facts. And any other Johnny-come-lately can 
do the same. 

Getting specific about it, here was the play- 
by-play procedure. 

The first step after my mother-in-law sold 
me on the writing idea (I don’t go for those 
jokes), was to inch through several hundred 
pounds of slick magazines; to get a general idea 
of the field and decide which type of product 
I had the best chance of manufacturing and 
selling. Being possessed of a talent for intricate 
spur-of-the-moment marital alibis, and an abil- 
ity to think up very funny sayings on the way 
home from the occasions at which they should 
have been delivered, I settled on light humor- 
ous-romance. Moreover, from the business man’s 
angle, there seemed to be an unsatisfied demand 
for that sort of thing. 

Then, one after another, I wrote three stories. 


-HAROCLO 
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“Don’t you think it’s about time you stopped 
putting off the end of that story?” 


These were the best stories ever written. Being 
certain of that, I bought some manila envelopes 
and gave the Pos¢ a break. 

While waiting for the checks, I dropped 
down to the library and began checking the 
books on writing technique. My system was 
simple—start at one end of the shelf and work 
west, briefing an outline of each book as I went. 
After two days of this, I got the disquieting 
suspicion that my stories perhaps weren’t quite 
the gems I had previously considered them. 
After a week I was certain. Another week, and 
the Post confirmed it. But by that time, with 
the beginnings of a basis of technique, I knew 
the stories smelled, and knew vaguely why. 

So I re-wrote them in the light of what I had 
learned, and sent them off again. Same proce- 
dure—more study, new light on my shortcom- 
ings, and three more rejection slips. 

This went on until the library ran out of 
books. 

After studying Frances Marion’s book on 
screen writing (which despite its title is beau- 
tiful basic stuff for the fictionist) and getting 
therefrom a glimmering of the true meaning 
of characterization and emotion, I realized that 
I had walked about for thirty-odd years with 
blinders on. I didn’t know why people did what 
they did or what their mental processes were, 
and that led to the Psychology shelves, with 
more pages for the notebook, headed with such 
captions as “Character Traits” (500 of them 
so far). Next I discovered that the slicks 
wouldn’t permit calling emotions by their right 
names, which made it necessary to find gestures 
and reactions which would serve as inferences 
of emotions: consequence, books on acting and 
elocution. Incidentally, it started me really to 
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studying people for the first time, watching 
their movements, analyzing their feelings, their 
emotions, their reasoning processes, reactions, 
and trying to pinpoint the outward evidences 
of all these things. Purely as a by-product, I 
immediately began to get twice as much out of 
life . . . and also to realize what a hell of a 
long road the writer so blithely embarks on. 


During all this time I had been reading slick 
stories of the type I wanted to produce—read- 
ing them aloud to soak my subconscious in their 
rhythm—for the first time in my life scanning 
for instruction rather than skimming for en- 
tertainment. Now I commenced breaking these 
stories down, noting such elementary items as 
substitutes for “he said,” varying presentations 
of dialogue, methods of wording transitions and 
slipping into retrospect, ways of introducing 
characters and needling in description. All this 
went into the notebook under appropriate head- 
ings. Even had I never referred to the notebook 
again, the very act of seeking out these things 
and writing them down paid off by forming my 
thoughts into the accepted commercial pat- 
terns. By this time, the three mauled-over stories 
were pretty good for structure, and this break- 
ing-down exercise enabled me to spot and cor- 
rect the numerous small variations from stand- 
ard wording and treatment which betrayed the 
tang of the amateur. 

The reward was a blue-pencilled scrawl on a 
rejection slip saying “try us again . . . like 
your touch . but this story is a little too 
thin in plot and characterization.” This led to 
(a) a somewhat historic celebration, (b) an 
eternal affection for the anonymous author of 
the note, and (c) the first lesson in practical 
writing. 

For I, so sweet and innocent in my little pina- 
fore, thought that magazine editors were om- 
niscient creatures who knew exactly what they 
wanted and meant exactly what they said. I 
sweated for a week to locate the weaknesses in 
plot and characterization, but no dice. Every- 
thing was according to the books. But finaily, 
just on spec, I doubled the length of the story 
(added incident, but not true plot), and insert- 
ed some physical description here and there in 
lieu of characterization. The story sold, and the 
other two moved out shortly thereafter. 

And so help me, if that isn’t the filter-block 
approach, I will eat the back files of the Aflan- 
tic Monthly, issue by issue. 

The same procedure works equally well when 
it becomes necessary to deal with unfamiliar 
backgrounds or subjects. A year ago Charlie 
Henderson, one of Hollywood’s top vocal 
coaches, suggested that we do a book together 
on “How To Sing For Money.” I’d been kick- 
ing around town and had a superficial knowl- 
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edge of the subject, but rapping out words one 
at a time of course calls for a detailed factual 
foundation. So for this job I made Variety my 
bible, researched all the books and articles on 
singing and show business I could locate, and 
wrapped myself around the singing stars and 
top technicians—poked into nooks and crannies 
of the picture studios into which I’d never be- 
fore bothered to look—studied radio show re- 
hearsals — haunted auditions — trained with 
dance bands and so on until I could clothe and 
expand Henderson’s ideas into convincing 
words. The result is 400 pages of inside atmos- 
phere and local color on show business and its 
people which our endorsers say is authentic: 
and which George Palmer Putnam, Inc., who 
published it this fall, bought while it was still 
in work. The same old filter-block approach. 

Would-be writers usually seem to want some 
magic recipe. I know of none beyond this: that 
the dope is there on the library shelves and in 
the pages of the magazines, waiting for you 
to come and get it. A dear lady once explained 
to me her urge for writing with the phrase, 
“There is something inside me that has to come 
out.” Like her, too many of us feel that while 
“form” is nice to talk about, it really has no 
practical application. I met a month’s budget 
a while ago with a rebuttal of that. 

This was in connection with the story of 
“Imperfect Lady,” which later appeared in the 
August 1938 Cosmopolitan. Shortly after my 
agent turned in the original version, she re- 
layed to me their views on it. Enclosed were 
three pages of readers’ comments, varying in 
slant, but agreeing that somthing went wrong 
in the last half; nobody knew exactly what. 
(Incidentally, I have always loved Burton’s 
magnificently simple summing-up: “All we 
want is a first-class story.”) I mulled the 
damned thing for two weeks without a glim- 
mer. Finally, on a forlorn hope, I combed 
through those notebook pages, and in the brief 
of some technical book—I think it was Uz- 
zell’s excellent “Narrative Technique”—I 
tripped over the phrase, “continuous line of de- 
sire.” There was the flaw. 

As the story opened, Gal wanted Guy. Mid- 
way, Gal almost got Guy, but discovered him 
with the female Menace under misleading cir- 
cumstances. Gal thereupon got sore and spent 
the rest of the story getting even. From there 
on the stuff was funny, but that “‘line of de- 
sire” had been severed, for Gal didn’t, as far 
as my readers could tell, want the Guy any 
longer; her “desire” now was simply to make a 
bum out of the so-and-so. The love motive, as 
we Authors say, had been supplanted by re- 
venge, and though I gave her the Guy at the 
end, she apparently didn’t care about it any 
longer, and neither did the readers. 
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The cure was to remotivate the second half 
complete, and let the Misleading Circumstances 
distress instead of anger her. She now did the 
same things, but by accident rather than de- 
sign, so that when she finally got the Guy 
whom she had now wanted all through the 
story, everybody felt pleased about it. The fault 
was purely technical, and so was the cure. 
Without that filter block foundation I’d have 
been out six weeks’ work. 

Like the housewife and street cleaner, the 
writer’s work is never done. Almost all the suc- 
cessful writers I know read every technical 
book they can lay their hands on, prospecting 
for nuggets; they break down the new-pattern 
stories as they appear in the magazines, and they 
comb the writers’ magazines page by page; not, 
I might remark, confining themselves to the 
Trade Tips and Lists of Markets. Get the stuff 
right, and the selling will take care of itself. 

There was once an elderly railroad employee. 
Fifty years he had been on the same job, never 
missed a day—and never had a promotion. 
Whenever a train came in the Terminal, he 
would walk along the cars and hit the wheels 
with a hammer. 

One evening a passenger stopped to watch 
him, and asked, “Why do you do that? Why 
do you hit the wheels with your hammer?” 

The old man straightened up and squinted 
at the passenger. He mulled the question at 
length. A puzzled look spread over his face. 

“Well, sir,” he allowed, ‘I’m damned if I 
know!” 

Could you keep books without first having 
learned the rules of accounting? Then how in 
the name of Collier’s do you expect to write 
them without going through the same process? 
Give the filter-block approach a whirl. 
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“He just keeps saying, ‘There’ll come a day!’” 
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IN YOUR DOME? 


. . . By HARRY ADLER 


I am a man afraid 
of himself. My 
fear is shared, too, 
by my family. My 
children look at 
me askance, and 
my wife, at any 
unexpected ges- 
ture on my part, 
looks around wild- 
ly for the nearest 
door. At any mo- 
ment I may snatch 
a long black whip 
from my belt and 
start belaboring 
those about me— and even myself! 

I know how to flay your flesh with whips, 
thorns, broken glass, knives, pins, ice picks, 
filed finger nails, rusty tin cans, or complicated 
metal talons, mechanically operated. I know 
how to torture you with ice, fire, water, or any 
of the gases, vapors, and chemicals known to 
man—and even many not yet known in any 
scientific laboratory. I am privy to the secrets 
of torture that may be inflicted upon human 
beings through the channel of any of the five 
senses—torture by sight, by sound, by hearing, 
by taste, and by touch. 

I can sear your body in a multitude of differ- 
ent ways—and what’s more, make you like it! 

Brother, beside me Torquemada was a bum! 

My diabolical knowledge arises out of a job 
of research from which I have just emerged. I 
have just completed an analytical study of the 
so-called “horror story” magazines. A story, 
aimed at these magazines, recently reached the 
AUTHOR & JoURNALIST Sales Agency. Consid- 
eration of the yarn precipitated a discussion in 
our office as to its salability. Just what are the 
requirements and demands of the magazines spe- 
cializing in this type of fiction? What limita- 
tions do they place upon the author, and what, 
if, any, are their taboos? 

There was only one way to arrive at a satis- 
factory reply to these questions. That night | 
lugged home a copy of every magazine of this 
type available on the newsstands, and immersed 
myself in a course of torture and bloodletting 
that left me groggy and wild-eyed. The result 
of that study is this article, written for the edi- 
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HAVE YOU A LITTLE SADISM 
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fication of those who might be interested in 
trying their hand at this type of fiction. 

Generally, the horror story belongs to the 
mystery story family. The plot revolves around 
strange, mystifying, terrifying events, threat- 
ening the hero and heroine, the whole business 
culminating in a climax wherein the mysterious 
happenings are explained, the villain foiled, and 
the hero and heroine saved. The chief differ- 
ences between the horror story and the conven- 
tional mystery yarn are in the nature of the in- 
cidents and action of which the plot is com- 
pounded, and the emotional emphasis and ap- 
peal. 

In few of the horror stories is a professional 
detective—ofhicial or private—the clarifying 
agent. In nearly all cases it is the hero (some- 
times the heroine) who solves the mystery. 
The cycle of swiftly rushing events sweeps the 
hero into a chain of wild adventures, culmi- 
nating in exposure of the source of all the vil- 
lainy. The action is breathlessly swift, and the 
hero is subjected to excruciating tortures, physi- 
cal and mental. He is clubbed, stabbed, shot, 
flayed, burned, gassed; he is made to witness 
horrible tortures inflicted upon his sweetheart 
or wife. Every punishing agony of mind and 
spirit and body is poured upon him. 

® 

The horror story is frankly sadistic. Sadism, 
and its counterpart masochism, are splashed 
upon the pages in heavy, unadulterated doses. 
The characters seem to have stepped directly 
out of the case history files of Krafft-Ebing and 
Havelock Ellis. Tortured flesh, crushed bones, 
streams of crimson gore—these are the plot ele- 
ments upon which this fiction rests. Sex lust, 
both normal and abnormal, saturates the yarns 
to suffocation. Every device of plot technique, 
style, or phraseology which can serve to whip 
up sex titillation is employed. 

The formula is pretty much the same in all. 
The story starts off with strange, inexplicable 
events occurring—murdered bodies found, girls 
disappearing under horrifying circumstances, 
girls discovering terrifying deformities appear- 
ing on their bodies, etc., etc. In the devising 
of these basic horrors, the writers let their 
imaginations run riot. No orthodox, respectable 
murders will do; bodies must be hacked into 
humburger, heads torn from torsos, entrails 
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strewn to the winds. Where murder is not em- 
ployed, the terrors must be fully as gruesome. 
Vampirism seems to be a favorite theme. Girls 
discover animal hair appearing on their bodies, 
while their natures seem to be mysteriously 
reverting to stone-age level; their skins begin 
to show what apparently are spots of leprosy, or 
revolting sores, or similar delightfully shuddery 
defilements. The writers strain for new, bizarre, 
fantastic horrors. 

But having gotten the story under way, orig- 
inality rapidly fades, most yarns progressing 
promptly to wild, orgiastic scenes where naked 
girls (they must be stark naked!) are whipped, 
stabbed, bled, or otherwise tortured by sadistic 
monsters. A favorite device is the ripping of 
filmy undergarments from the gals’ bodies by 
whips, leaving them finally standing completely 
nude, their flesh striped with bloody welts. An- 
other favorite is the carving of mystic symbols 
with knives on their abdomens; or the raking 
of their breasts with metal talons fastened to 
the fingers of gauntlets; or the repeated prick- 
ing with pins of their breasts, until their skin 
is a welter of gore—with lust driven men suck- 
ing the flowing blood with avid lips. 

In relatively few of the stories does normal 
sex indulgence appear. While lascivious old 
lechers may be involved, with later normal sex 
revelry indicated, sadistic perversions usually 


precede. The authors rip their imaginations to 
shreds in the search of original, bizarre, and 
blood chilling methods of torture, saturated in 
sex stimulation. The characters’ bodies writhe 
and squirm and quiver. When specific descrip- 
tion is exhausted, the whole business is rolled 
up into all-inclusive generalities such as “their 
bodies undulated in mystic passion”—“their 
hands moved over their bodies in unspeakable 
obscenities” — “horrible ancient secrets sprang 
exposed from their weird movements”’—“their 
hands, their breasts, their hips, their thighs 
writhed and quivered in mystic rapture.” Every 
device by which sex excitement can be lashed is 
exploited to the utmost. 

Physical description plays an important part 
in the sex stimulation. The gals, it goes with- 
out saying, are always young and incomparably 
beautiful; and the descriptions of their “blonde” 
hair, “blue” eyes, “luscious red” lips, etc., fol- 
low the orthodox pattern. It is when the more 
intimate naked flesh is reached that the authors 
really bear down. Breasts are “firm” and 
“round” and “high” and “pointed” and “pink- 
tipped”; they are “mounds of delight” and 
“globes of luscious joy” and “tantalizing 
swells”; they ‘“‘quiver” and ‘“undulate” and 
“tremble” and “‘palpitate.” Thighs are “round” 
and “‘slim” and “tapering” and “tender.” Hips 
are “maddeningly rounded” and “undulating” 
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and “rapturous.” On the other hand, the ab- 
domen of the human female seems disappoint- 
ingly unvariegated. According to these yarns, 
girls’ abdomens are merely “‘flat’”—but, and this 
seems essential, they are always flat. Color plays 
a large part in the descriptive technique. Flesh 
is “snowy” and “pink” and “golden” and “rose- 
colored.” Under the weird, exotic lighting ef- 
fects beneath which these scenes are frequently 
played, flesh becomes “green” or “blue” or 
“crimson” or “purple’—which, otherwise than 
you might assume, seems to add to the erotic 
allure. 

However, nudity is exclusively a feminine 
prerogative. The hero’s clothing may be shred- 
ded in the many battles in which he engages, 
but always he remains decently covered. When 
purposely disrobed, he always is left the saving 
grace of at least shorts. 

How do the gals take all this gosh-awful 
punishment? Boy, they love it! As the whips 
lash their thighs, as the knives carve their 
breasts, they shriek in pain—and screech in mas- 
ochistic delight. They cringe and quiver under 
the agony, but beg for more. Often, in parox- 
ysms of masochistic eroticism, they snatch the 
instruments of torture from the operators and 
go to work on themselves, and each other. They 
form mystic societies and meet in secret tor- 
ture chambers, and they fight like furies against 
those who would rescue them. 

Since the heroine is a paragon of all the vir- 
tues, her transformation into a masochistic beast 
and nymphomaniac must be artificially achiev- 
ed. This is done by the subtle and secret ad- 
ministration of various drugs—both known and 
unknown—all of aphrodisiacal effect. Some- 
times specific, standard drugs—such as can- 
tharis—are named; but more frequently an easy, 
broad reference to some secret discovery of the 
villain suffices. 

“Science” is the keystone of all these stories. 
Since the plots rest upon bizarre and apparently 
impossible occurrences, the denouement con- 
fronts the author with the problem of reason- 
able explanation. What easier than to fall back 
upon that answer to all human problems, “‘sci- 
ence”? Mysterious drugs and chemicals and 
vapors and gases change human nature, making 
beasts out of saints. All the known laws of 
nature succumb, the visible becoming invisible, 
and vice versa, gravitation becoming nullified, 
elements becoming transmogrified. Ingenious, 
Rube - Goldbergish mechanical contraptions 
march headless corpses down broad highways, 
energize two-thousand-year-old mummies, whisk 
active human beings into space, make pictures 
speak, stones sing, and perform myriads of 
other miracles. Barrels of phosphorescent paint 
create fearsome glows and gleams, and the elec- 
tric bills of the villains must bring joy to the 
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hearts of the utility companies of the cities 
wherein they operate. 

It is important to keep in mind that these 
horror yarns are strictly naturalistic and mater- 
ialistic. The explanations always rest on mate- 
rialistic facts. Even where the basis is some 
imaginary invention or discovery, this must be 
of such nature as might exist, for all the reader 
knows, as contrasted with such favorites of 
pseudo-science fiction as the “time machine,” 
which the reader knows is pure fantasy. While 
vampirism, ghosts, other-worldly curses, and 
various supernatural elements frequently form 
the bases of the plots, in the end all must be ex- 
plained naturally, with the  supernaturalism 
merely synthetic. The explanation may be—in 
fact, almost invariably is—pretty thin and 
wildly implausible; yet, within the framework 
of the basic implausibility of the story as a 
whole, the characters must be logically moti- 
vated, and the incidents be grounded ultimately 
in natural materialism. 

Atmosphere is an essential element. To make 
the fantastic implausibility of the plot tempo- 
rarily convincing, the reader must be steeped 
in a dense emotional fog. Almost from the 
first paragraph heavy doom, eerie peril, grue- 
some horror, must swirl around the reader and 
engulf his senses (or should I say sense!) . 

Allied to this element of atmosphere is the 
fact that a large majority of these stories are 
written in the first person. The constant read- 
ing of “I” and “me” as the object of the hor- 
rendous dangers of the plot whips the reader 
into a higher state of raw-nerved suspense than 
the less personal “he” and “him.” 

“Satan” seems a title favorite. Every maga- 
zine I read contained a story with “Satan” ap- 
pearing in the title. ““Meat For Satan’s Icebox” 
—“The Damned May Dance With Satan”— 
“Satan Is My Lover”—these are samples. 
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It is unsafe to generalize too broadly as to 
specific magazine requirements from the read- 
ing of but one issue of each publication. How- 
ever, so far as these single specimens seem to 
indicate, Horror Stories apparently leans more 
to the yarn wherein the villains are motivated 
by sadistic impulses, whereas the other maga- 
zines of this class prefer more normal rascals, 
motivated by money-greed, revenge, jealousy, 
ambition, and like normal passions, their tor- 
tures being devices of blackmail or extortion or 
compulsion to achieve their aims. Thieving 
lawyers, that their misappropriation of for- 
tunes may not be discovered, attempt to terrify 
heirs into suicide; unscrupulous doctors produce 
synthetically symptoms of horrible diseases, that 
they may extort enormous sums for cures of 
which they alone are capable, etc., etc., etc. 

Lengths run from short stories of 4000-7000 
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words, to novelettes of 10,000-16,000, and “full 
length novels” of 20,000 words. Popular Pub- 
lications, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, put 
out two magazines in this field. Horror Stories 
and Terror Tales; Red Circle Magazines, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, likewise have 
two, Mystery Tales and Uncanny Tales, also 
publishing Marvel Tales, which leans to the 
pseudo-scientific, with a heavy sex and sadistic 
element. On the periphery of this group will 
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be found several in the weird, gangster, and 
mystery fields which use some fiction with sex, 
horror, and sadistic elements. 

Breathlessly fast action, fantastic invention, 
shuddery horror, lustful stimulation—if within 
the bowels of your typewriter these ingredients 
lurk, and if you are interested in bringing them 
forth, here is your field. It is a field that a few 
years ago was non-existent. Today it absorbs a 
good many thousand words a month. 


MORE EXPRESSIONS ON THE 


WAR’S EFFECT UPON WRITERS 


UBLICATION in our October issue of expres- 
p sions from editors and others on the probable ef- 

fects of the war upon literary markets was wel- 
comed by readers as a most helpful symposium. We 
supplement the report with additional letters received 
after the October issue went to press: 


From Graeme Lorimer, fiction and article editor, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal: 

“Certainly writers cannot write or editors publish 
in a vacuum, and so the war will bring about a de- 
cided change in the editorial contents of the general 
magazines. For a time, at least, most magazines will 
be in the market for good stories with an authentic 
war background, and for personal experience and color 
pieces in non-fiction. 

“Escape fiction is assuredly going to be as import- 
ant, if not more important, than ever. In a contempo- 
rary story it will be necessary, however, to recognize 
the existence of the war whenever a reference is logi- 
cally called for. As you doubtless know, the magazine 
editors’ interest in the last war tapered off very sharp- 
ly after the first six months and remained quiescent 
until the United States went into it. Reader interest 
and, therefore, editorial preference will probably fol- 
low a different pattern this time, as now we do not 
look on a major European war as a remote problem 
that cannot concern us.” 


From Don Moore, associate editor of Cosmopolitan: 


“With regard to the war and magazine needs, the 
railroad time-table rubber stamp applies: ‘All sched- 
ules subject to change without notice.’ We see no rea- 
son for selling romance short. ‘Escape’ should be even 
more desirable than ever during a period of war hor- 
rors and harrowings. We feel that readers will turn 
to the magazines for relief and relaxation, for pictures 
of happier and less troubled times, and for reassur- 
ance as to the values and normality of American peace- 
time life. We would, in short, want more and better 
fiction which represents the sort of vicarious living 
readers would desire. 

“On account of the time lag of five to eight weeks 
between acceptance and publication date of any ar- 
ticles or fiction in a monthly magazine, it is obviously 
impossible to follow spot news as a newspaper supple- 
ment might. Cosmopolitan has no intention of turn- 
ing itself into a war journal. Our policy naturally 
will continue to live up to the magazine’s name, and 
to cover as many of the interesting fields of human 
activity as possible, with as wide a range of interests 
as our intelligent middle and upper-class readers have 
always had. Cosmopolitan has always had a well- 
deserved name for keeping abreast and ahead of the 
times, as a pioneer in exploiting new interests of the 
American public and the world as soon as they have 


become important. We intend, as always, to reflect 
the spirit of the times, and the tempo and chief con- 
cerns of our audience. We naturally will want ar- 
ticles which wiil not be outdated six weeks after writ- 
ing, and which will shed new light, understanding, or 
color upon the confused daily events. Such articles 
are few and far between and must be of first import- 
ance to be worth printing. 

“In fiction, we would welcome any great story 
which brings to life a phase of foreign or American 
affairs during these troubled times. But there seems 
no reason why there would be any change in the 
amount of literary material bought, or in our need 
for all the varied types of glamorous ‘escape’ or realis- 
tic normal-life fiction which we have always wanted.” 


From Leo Margulies, editorial director of the Thrill- 
ing group: 

“As far as this office is concerned, we intend to 
carry on in exactly the same manner we have for so 
long. There will be no curtailment, nor any inter- 
ruption, in the steady purchasing of material for all 
of our books. As a matter of fact, we have added four 
new titles, three since the war started. 

“There will be no change in editorial policy on any 
of our magazines, except in those magazines where 
we must take cognizance of the existing war, such as 
in our war-air books, Lone Eagle and Sky Fighters, 
and in Thrilling Spy Stories. Our war-air magazines 
will continue using stories of the old World War, 
plus some new material on the present war. Because 
of the rapid-changing events now going on, and the 
meager censored news coming over, we must have 
stories which do not point to any particular situation 
of the war which might be washed up by the time we 
go on sale. For the moment, we'll stick to stories 
which might happen at any time during the course of 
this new war. 

“In Thrilling Spy Stories, writers must not ignore 
the war, and stories should be told keeping present 
conditions in mind. However, stories laid in the 
United States—sabotage, espionage, etc——must be 
written from the angle of the fight to keep us out 
of the war. Such as—counteracting foreign propa- 
ganda and subversive activities, preventing foreign 
powers from stealing American secret plans, inven- 
tions, etc.” 


From George W. Post, editor of Argosy, of the 
Frank A. Munsey Co. group: 

“Argosy has developed no policy toward the pres- 
ent war conditions. Until public opinion and reader 
reaction seem to be more definitely formulated, I am 
not laying down any fast and hard rules whatsoever. 
The standard of an Argosy story will continue to be, 
as always, the same: We will print any story that is 
a good story, regardless of its subject matter.” 
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] ESSENTIALS OF RADIO PLAYWRITING 


. . . By WILLIAM L. KING 


Vil: ACTION 


Back some years when the radio play was 
evolving from the reading of novels over the 
air, some writer or director opened a book on 
stage drama long enough to glimpse the rule, 
“Action is the foil of the drama,” then snapped 
the book shut without reading the subject mat- 
ter that either preceded or followed. At least, 
for a number of years it seemed that way. 

Action is indeed the foil of the drama, wheth- 
ér on the stage or in radio, but if the theatre 
had interpreted the rule in the same way as has 
radio, then well might the Muse have been 
begged to have mercy on short-winded actors 
and actresses. For the radio profession interpreted 
this rule for action to mean physical action, and 
the more violent this physical action, the closer 
it approached radio’s ideal. 

It should stand out distinctly and incontesti- 
bly that “action,” when used in reference to the 
drama, means dramatic action. 

But, as initially important as dramatic action 
is in a play, the advent of radio has pointed out 
the existence of other types of action that a 
script writer has at his command. 

Of these, imaginative action may be men- 
tioned first. This is induced by reference to 
some object, motion or condition, thus activat- 
ing the imagination of the listener into imagin- 
ing the object, motion or condition for him- 
self. As an instance, the following line can be 
cited: 

NITA: Just look at those colors in the sunset! 


This line calls for the use of the listener’s 
imagination in visualizing a sunset, thereby en- 
riching the play by supplying highlights and 
shadows. 

An endless variety of examples of imagina- 
tive action could be given, but one more is not 
without point: 


SOUND EFFECT: DOOR OPENS IN BACK- 
GROUND 

FRANK: (LOW) Here comes Mom. 

TOM: Shucks—. 

MOM: (COMING UP) What's that you boys 
have there? 


This time the listener’s imagination is called 
upon to imagine the opening of a door, the 
presence of Frank and Tom, the appearance of 
Mom on the scene, and her progress across the 
room. In this case it is physical motion that 
engages the greatest part of the listener’s imag- 
inative powers. 


The importance of physical 
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motion is thus seen to rest upon its use in in- 
ducing imaginative action, the same as inciden- 
tals of setting or characterization, and not upon 
the fact that it in itself produces some miracle 
of fixation of audience attention or interest. It 
is merely the “business” of the theatrical drama. 
As such, physical motion is necessary in a radio 
play, for to accomplish a drama, the characters 
at least must move. Physical action, however, 
implying a more violent type of motion or busi- 
ness, has been proved by theory and practice 
to be entirely unnecessary. 

In addition to the imaginative action in a 
normal play, there is the imaginative action that 
is exemplified by characters, plot or forward 
motion of the plot when they are other than 
usual. 

As examples of imaginative characters might 
be mentioned beasts, birds and reptiles which 
are given the attributes of humans, with a hu- 
man’s ability to think, talk and act. An imag- 
inative plot type would be one in which man is 
pitted against some occult force, while an imag- 
inative plot motion would be illustrated by a 
case in which magical or supernatural powers 
aid the sympathetic side toward a solution. All 
these, of course, are outside the normal, logical 
course of life and therefore demand that a 
listener utilize his imaginative powers, some- 
times to such a prohibitive degree that the 
whole play structure disintegrates under the 
weight of incredulity. 

The second type of action is cogitative action. 
An illustration of this type would be the fol- 
lowing. 

SAM: Add these numbers up and we'll have our 
answer. 

SID: O.K. Sam. Shoot— 

SAM: One hundred and ten feet. Got it? 

SID: Go ahead. 

SAM: Sixty-five feet-—One hundred and thirteen 
feet—Twenty feet. Got ’em? 

As long as the interest of a listener has been 
fixed by a problem, it is not likely to stray 
while he is exercising his purely cogitative 
powers in trying to solve it. Detective stories 
and trial scenes depend largely on cogitative 
action to enlist and hold listener interest. A 
still purer example, although outside the field 
of the drama, is the quiz type of radio program 
that has been so popular. 

The third and final type of action is, how- 
ever, the most important, and utilizes the 
strongest lever of humanity—its emotions. This 
type of action can therefore be called emotional 
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action. A line used previously in connection 
with imaginative action can be used to illustrate 
this type of action likewise: 

NITA: Just look at those colors in the sunset! 

In this case, the imaginative action will come 
first, picturing the sunset, while the emotional 
action follows immediately, stirred by the mem- 
ory of some sunset the listener may have par- 
ticular cause to remember. 

Emotional action does not signify that the 
characters have to emote from one end of the 
play to the other. The best emotional action is 
that engendered in the listener. It was not ne- 
cessary for Nita to deliver her line with sighs 
and tender mouthings. She could say it even 
matter-of-factly, yet she would have suggested 
emotion to the listeners because this emotion is 
the result of the natural emotional values that 
have become attached to certain words as a 
result of humanity’s experiences. The mention 
of murder usually suggests an abhorrent emotion; 
of the north woods, a peaceful, mildly adven- 
turous emotion; of gun, an apprehensive emo- 
tion. These emotions are likewise valuable to a 
play because they supply desirable undertones 
and overtones. 

The greatest amount of emotional action, 
however, is induced by the struggle, wherein 
the sympathetic side duels with the unsym- 
pathetic side, as discussed in a previous article. 

Once the listener has had his sympathies 
aroused for one side or the other, he is no longer 
a disinterested onlooker, an unparticipating by- 
stander merely exposed to the play. He has, 
instead, become an active participant, even to 
imagining himself to be the actual hero. His 
emotions answer to every swerve and swoop, to 
every ebb and flow in the hero’s fortunes. 

In this ebb and flow, the type of action is 
found that is referred to when it is said that 
“Action is the foil of the drama.” It is upon 
this type of action—dramatic action—that the 
success or failure of a radio play depends, not 
upon physical action. 

In “Mr. District Attorney,” aired over the 
NBC chain, there is a fine example of almost 
pure dramatic action. It is hard-hitting dra- 
matic action, with the sympathetic and the 
unsympathetic sides clearly distinguishable, with 
the tide of fortune also readily apparent as it 
favors first one side, then the other, always pro- 
gressing toward a solution. The other actions 
are at a minimum, the undertones and overtones 
of a complete life-like picture being conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The listener cogitates as 
he tries to figure out the District Attorney’s 
next move or follows him as it unfolds, he 
imagines the setting and such physical motion 
as is necessary to picture the “business,” he 
reacts emotionally to the sudden, unexpected 
appearance of a gun or the crack of a shot. But 
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most of all, he is interested by the emotional 
conflict between the sympathetic and the un- 
sympathetic sides—by the dramatic action. 
Physical action? It is practically nil. 

It should be noted that there is one class of 
listeners whose emotional reflexes are not devel- 
oped to a sufficient degree to respond to dra- 
matic action. This class is the children. In 
appealing to them, physical action has been 
found preferable to emotional appeals. 

Barring this limitation, dramatists are only 
handcuffing themselves when they willingly be- 
lieve that the American public is not sufficiently 
intelligent to respond to any but physical action. 
In the final analysis, dramatic action, the true 
foil of the drama, depends upon emotional reac- 
tions and not upon mental development. And 
emotions are as well developed on one side of 
the railroad track as the other. 


Vill: PACE 


It is unfortunate that all plays can not be 
auditioned before they are rejected. If they 
could, there might be fewer rejections with the 
excuse, “not enough action,” or the synonymous 
“too wordy.” It so happens that the full in- 
terest value of dramatic action, emotional ac- 
tion, imaginative action and cogitative action in 
a play is not apparent from a mere reading of a 
script. The script has to be actually cast and 
auditioned to bring these values to the fore, 
otherwise they do tend to give the appearance 
of wordiness. 

Of course, there are still radio editors who 
do look for nothing but actual physical action 
in a play, as reflected by a recent impossible 
criticism to the effect that, “The only action 
in the entire play is the scuffling between your 
hero and the gangsters.” Their failure to recog- 
nize the interest value of the other actions hurts 
no one but the editors themselves. On the other 
hand, these other actions do lend themselves 
readily to excess in the hands of the novice radio 
writer. Many of the criticisms on this score are 
undoubtedly deserved, even though an intelli- 
gent dramatist would say, ‘the pace is too 
slow,” rather than “there is not enough action,” 
or “it is too wordy.” 

Disclosing the function of the actions will 
help us better to understand pace. 

It has been demonstrated that the limit of 
time for which a person can be attentive to the 
same object is approximately six seconds. After 
that, his attention wanders. This limitation of 
attention would be fatal to a radio drama unless 
there were devices by which a writer could con- 
trive to hold the attention of listeners. 

The best illustration of one of these devices is 
the use of a musical background, especially 
where long speeches or soliloquies are necessary. 
This has usually proved successful, because 
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when attention does stray from the immediate 
matter at hand, it tends to stray to the subject 
most closely associated with it, save when a 
much stronger stimulus intervenes. Thus, when 
a listener’s attention starts to stray from the 
words of a long speech it will fasten upon the 
musical background. Then, when the limit of 
attention to the music is reached, the speech, 
being most closely associated with it, again at- 
tracts a listener’s attention. In this way, a cycle 
is set up, with attention alternating between the 
speech and the music. 

Background music, however, is not practic- 
able for most radio plays. The correct proce- 
dure then is for the radio dramatist to anticipate 
this factor of wandering attention and supply 
the next focal point of attention by other 
means. 

Such focal points are supplied by the actions 
—imaginative, cogitative, and emotional. When 
an emotional action has been utilized, such as 
reference to a colorful sunset, the attention can 
be focused on it for only so long, after which it 
will wander. Obviously, then, one of the other 
actions must be brought in, perhaps by having 
the character rise from her sitting position on 
the edge of a cliff (imaginative action). Next, 
another character may bring up a point in the 
struggle (dramatic action), while still another 
warns about the steep path leading downward 
(imaginative action). 

The danger to the novice is that he may 
allow the characters to soliloquize about the 
sunset, or dwell too long on one adversary of 
the dramatic action without showing the oppos- 
ing side, or take too long to negotiate the path. 
There is no set rule to determine just how often 
or when to change the focal point. In general, 
the pace with which the actions are allowed to 
develop should be quite lively, running the risk 
rather of being too fast than too slow, but not 
so fast as to endanger simplicity and clearness. 


IX: UNITY 


The Greek Unities, sometimes called the 
“Unities of Aristotle,” required that the action 
of a play transpire in the same setting, in as 
short time as possible — within twenty-four 
hours generally—with all phases of the play 
focused upon a single objective and result. From 
this they became known as the Unities of Place, 
Time, and Action. 

The first is violated so frequently and justly 
in radio that it can be said to be practically 
non-existent. Of course, more or less confusion 
will be caused to a listener if the scene changes 
too frequently. On the other hand, flexibility 
of setting is one of the advantages the radio has 
over the stage. 

The Unity of Time can also be violated quite 
at liberty in radio, except that when a play 
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opens with a scene in 1890, then changes to 
1939 in the second act, the play suffers at least 
a bit because of such a great difference in time. 
But when a matter of minutes, days, weeks, 
or even months elapses between one scene and 
the next, the play does not necessarily sacrifice 
much of its unity and effectiveness. So, dis- 
missing these two Unities with a few cautions, 
the Unity of Action is next met with. 

No matter what the nature of the action, 
whether emotional, cogitative, imaginative, or 
a combination of all three, it must converge 
upon a single objective. In so doing it must not 
diverge before that objective is attained. The 
substantiation for this has been given in the 
first article of this series, in which simplicity 
and clearness were considered. Clearness and 
simplicity would not be at all possible if a single 
story thread were not followed religiously and 
if, instead, the story wandered astray, bringing 
in extraneous material. 

As a general procedure, no development 
should be brought into the play that does not 
contribute something to the characterization, 
setting, dramatic action, or climax of that plot. 
As an instance, suppose that the plot of a play 
is laid out as follows: 

The condition: Don is the manager of a musical 
show. 


The opposition: The soprano catches a bad cold 
on the eve of an important performance. 


The struggle: Between Don in his efforts to put 
on the show and opposing events. 


The dissolution: Don finally wins out. 

No matter how much it would contribute in 
the way of thrills and suspense, it would be non- 
sensical to bring in a Thompson Trophy Race 
unless it was in some way directly connected with 
the deciding of the struggle for or against Don. 
Or it would be decidedly beside the point to 
bring in the thrilling action of a fire back-stage, 
just for the sake of the thrill of action and not 
because it played an integral part in deciding 
the struggle. 

These cautions may look ridiculous consid- 
ered in the cold light of logic. Such excursions, 
however, all for the sake of the misunderstood 
importance of physical action, were the rule 
early in radio and are still met with in more 
than one radio play. 

EXPLAINING Z. S. SKLAR 


Responding to the editorial in our last issue, relat- 
ing to the mystery of Gunswift Western and Z. S. 
Sklar, Louis H. Silberkleit, president of Winford 
Publications, Inc., writes: “Gunswift Western .was 
not connected in any way with the Double Action 
Group. It so happens that when the magazine was 
discontinued, the editor, who certainly did run his 
business from 19 Avon Place, Springfield, Mass., ap- 
proached us for a job, and was hired. He asked if 
we would permit him to have his mail forwarded from 
Springfield to this office. We said yes. That's all we 
know about the situation.” 
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Abingdon Press (The), 150 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious, ethical, church school books; religious edu- 
cation texts; history, hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. John W. Langdale. 

_Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles yearly.) 
Textbooks. Royalties. Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chief. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science (The), 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Works on political and social science. 
Does not invite submissions. 

_American Association for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York. Adult education, non-fiction. Does not invite sub- 
missions, 

American Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (See The Judson Press.) 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. (200- 
225 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. W. 
W. Liveng 

American Library Association, 520 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading courses, books 
on all aspects and types of library service. Does not invite 
general submissions. Royalties. E. O. Fontaine. 

merican Mercury, Inc. (The), 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Paper-bound reprints. Lawrence E. Spivak. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. (5-10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on 
photography, photo engraving. Preliminary correspondence nec- 
essary. Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. Frank 
Fraprie. 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chi- 
cago. (10 to 15 titles yearly.) Technical books, all kinds. 
Outright purchase. James McKinney. 

American Tract Society, 7 West 45th St., New York. Religious 
hooks, translations, reprints (50,000- 60,000) ; tracts, 1000-1500 
words. Royalties, outright purchase, author’s expense. Edwin 
Noah Hardy, Dr. E. N. Hardy. 

_Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, O. (12 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties. George C. Trautwein. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of poetry 
drama. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. Write before 
submitting MSS. Freeman Champney, Mgr. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 
(Geaural publishers.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, autobi 
ography, memoirs, books on psycho logy, sociolo ‘gy, journalism, 
history. Juveniles; bocks for older boys and girls. Hymn 
hooks; books dealing with the drama; travel books. Textbooks. 
Royalties; occasionally coins purchase. Trade publications: 
Francis G. Wickware, John L. B. Williams, C. Gibson Schaefer, 
Eds. Educational Dept.: Dana H. Ferrin, editor-in-chief; Fred- 
erick S. ae ae Ed. Secondary school texts, Carl Van Ness. 
Hymn books, Caroline G. Parker. Medical, W. H. Surber. 
Spanish, Juan Cabrera. 

Arcadia House, 7 E. 44th St., New York. (Affiliated with 
Godwin, Publisher.) Clean romantic novels, 65,000 words. Roy- 
alties. Sam Curl. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks on architectural art, 
textiles, interior decorations. Technical works, translations, ret- 
erence and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author's ex- 
pense. W. M. McRostie. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly) Text-books, non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, 
social problems, recreation and physical topics. Royalties. S. 


Keeny. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 titles 
yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown.) Novels, 50,000 to 


00,000 words. Non-fiction; biography, history, essays, biology, 
inspiration. Textbooks, short-stories, plays. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, 10 years and older. Royalties. Edward Weeks. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(15-20 titles yearly.) Lutheran religious books. © Considers 
MSS. but requires considerable time for decisions. Outright 
payment, occasionally royalties or author’s expense. Paul T. 
Martinsen. 

Augustin (J. J.) Inc., Publisher, 30 Irving P1., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) American Indian, art, science, history non-fiction. 

Aurand Press, 900 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Pennsylvania history and sociology books. Royalties, 
outright purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 

Baker (Walter H.) Company, Inc., 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
Plays, platform readings, material for entertainment. Special 
day programs for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAllister St., San Francisco, (100 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, some- 
times author’s expense. 


Bankers Publishing C 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking oF finance books. Keith F. Warren. 


Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books. Out 
right purchase or royalties. 


Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, 
digests, etc. Outright purchase. 

Bar D Press, Siloam Springs, Ark. Short MSS. of South- 
western interest. Royalties or author’s expense. J. B. Davis. 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (20 to 30 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works 
on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, music, health, 
games, novelties. Royalties. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell 
Pratt, Alice W. Frymir. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York. College text- 
books, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., 286 5th Ave., New York. (6 titles year- 
ly.) Home economics. Royaities. H. Tanner Olsen. 

Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston, (12 to 15 titles 

yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophical, ethical, educational, relig- 
ious textbooks, plays. Juvenile non-fiction. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 
_ Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632-Indiana Ave., Chicago. Juvenile non- 
fiction, 6 to 14 years, for school reading. Plays, entertain- 
ments, games, cutouts, etc. Royalties or outright purchase. 
J. C. Sindelar. Heavily overstocked. 

Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1261 Broadway, New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Books on Jewish subjects in English, Non- 
fiction, religious books, textbooks, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Reprints. Royalties or outright purchase. Miss Dena 
Behrman. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
296 Broadway, New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single 
volume and encyclopedic law texts for ail states, annotated 
statutes, form books, reports. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 12-14 W. 3rd St., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties, 
outright purchase, or author’s expense. 

Bible Institute Colportage Assn., 843 N. Wells St., Chicagy 

(30-40 titles yearly.) Conservatively Christian books, 32-125 
pages; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Query before submitting 
MSS. Royalties, outright purchase, usually author’s expense. 
Wm. North, Mer. 
_ Binfords and Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Portland, Ore. (12-15 
titles yearly.) Material pertaining to the Northwest. Novels, 
non-fiction, textbooks, plays, poetry, reprints, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, 60-80,000 wds. Royalties, author’s expense. 
Peter Binford. 

Blakeston Company (The), 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Non-fiction; science, agriculture, technical, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for stu- 
dents and practitioners. Royalties. Horace G. White. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3lst St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, antholog- 
ies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York, Reprint 
editions of novels, non-fiction. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
(75 titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. uve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction— 
biology, travel, popular science, politics, sociology, religion, 
60,000 words up. Textbooks for schools and grades. Law books. 
Royalties. General publications, Mrs. Jessica B. Mannon; 
textbooks, Lowe Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Bonnier Publishing House, 561 3rd Ave., New York, (10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; translations. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. Book-trade 
reference books and periodicals. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., Springfield, Mass. Juvenile books for 
supplementary reading, ages 7-15. Royalties. 

Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 145 4th St., Pelham, N. Y. (4 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on art education. Royalties; out- 
right purchase. Geo. B. Bridgman; E. C. Bridgman. 

“Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (50 
titles yearly.) Non- fiction; teachers’ professional, Catholic re- 
ligious. Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, colleges; 
technical mechanical books. Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (About 20 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recitations, special day 
material; especially full evening plays and novelty stunts. Out- 
right purchase. W. N. Bugbee. 


a ae & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (75 to 100 titles 
ss Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining to law. 
Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense. 
Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. (5 titles yearly.) 
Technical books dealing with motion and sound pictures, radio, 
television. Outright purchase. B. Norton. 
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Cape Fear Press (The), 150 E. 52nd St., New York. (5-20 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, 
50-90,000 words. Royalties; verse, author’s expense. Robert 
Speller. 

Carlyle House, 535 5th Ave., New York. Novels, non-fiction, 
for mail promotion, 70,000 words. Royalties. J. Irwin. 

Carrick and Evans, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, 50,000-100,000 words. Juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction, Royalties. Lynn Carrick. 

Caxton House, Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. Reprint fiction and 
juveniles. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
Novels and non-fiction by Western writers; j 
non-fiction. Royalties. J. H. Gipson. 
_Chemica] Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, chemistry and technology. Royalties. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 So. Brand Bivd., Glendale, Calif. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author’s expense. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., 5257 Hinesley Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (2 to 3 titles yearly.) Technical works on botany. Does not 
invite submission of s. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (50 titles 
yearly.) "Adult non-fiction; biography, philosophy, inspiration, 
sociology. Texthooks. Non- ‘denominational religious and theolog- 
ical hooks. Recreational books. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Pat Beaird. 

_Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. (80 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philos- 
cophy, philology, science, popular’ science, politics, sociology, 
education, religion; textbooks, translations; games, novelties. 
Royalties, or author’s expense. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Commonwealth Fund (The), Division of Publications, 41. E. 
57th St., New York. Books in fields of public health, medicine, 
mental ge ogg legal research, mainly based on activities 
financed by the Fund, but other MSS. in these fields considered. 
Graham R. Taylor. 

Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(6-12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; 
textbooks; non-fiction, Royalties, author’s expense. W. s. 
Schaefer. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious background (Lutheran). 
Religious and devotional books. Usually outright purchase. 

s not solocit MSS. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(5-15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, 
translations. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. 

Covici Friede, Inc., 425-435 E. 24th St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, educational works. Royalties. Rich- 
ard R. Smith. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction. alien. Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. 
Thomas Coward, ed.; Rose Dobhs, juvenile ed. 

Crime Club, 14 W. 49th St., New York. (Affiliated with 
Doubleday, Doran.) (48 titles yearly.) Mystery novels, 60,000 
to 100,000 words. Royalties. I. S. Taylor. 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. (35 to 
40 titles yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. Crofts. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 432 4th Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; textbooks; juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction, 50-100,000 words. Royalties; rarely author’s expense. 
Miss E. Riley. 

Crown Publishers, 444 4th Ave., New York. General classics, 
music, not gad subjects. Prefers books subject to illustra- 
tion. Royalties. . Wartels. 

ples & Sa Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16-20 titles 
nn -¢ Juveniles, all types. 47,000-60,000 words. Translations, 
ea reprints. Royalties or outright purchase. A. T. Leon. 

Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientific, educational textbooks, 
technical works. Royalties. 

Day (The John) Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York. 
Novels. Non-fiction. Poetry. Translations. 
Richard J. Walsh, Pearl S. Buck. 

Daye (Stephen) Press, Brattleboro, Vt. : 
pew England non-fiction and ski material. Royalties. 

ooper. 


(25-30 titles yearly.) 
; juvenile fiction and 


(20 titles 
Royalties. 


(10 titles yearly.) 
John 


Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles year- 
ly.) Books on s ; fox hunting, racing, shooting, fishing (not 
athletics.) Royalties, outright purchase or author's expense. 

Devin-Adair Co. (The) 25 E. 26th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Religious hooks. Royalties; sometimes author’s ex- 
pense. Devin A. Garrity. 

Dial Press, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (28-40 titles yearly.) 
Serious novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. 
Royalties or outright purchase. George Joel. 

Dietz Press, 109 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
yearly.) Virginiana, Americana, anthologies. 
ties author’s expense. August Dietz, Jr. 

Ditson (Oliver) Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Music 
Be nv hn textbooks, plays, readings, etc. Royalties or out- 


right purchase. 
Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. 
Novels 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 1 


(About 15 titles 
Royalties; some- 


(150 titles 
5. Non- 


Dodd, 
yearly.) 
fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, essays, arts 


and crafts. Royalties, occasionally outright pur- 


chase. 

e Publish: Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Adult an juvenile novels, non- “fiction, (100,000 words.) 
Royalties. Critchell Rimington. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Re- 
prints. Gift books. Outright purchase. s not solicit MSS. 
sometimes outright purchase. alcolm Johnson. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York. (250-300 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, textbooks, translations, 
poetry, reprints, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, 
sometimes outright purchase. Harry E. Maule. 


Poetry; plays. 
. Dodd. 
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Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; practical books for 
home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (40 
titles yearly.) Plays, especially 3-act plays with’ one set, bal- 
anced cast or all men or all women. Readings. Outright pur- 
chase on acceptance, occasionally royalties. 

Droke (Maxwell), Publisher, 1014 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Material for public speakers, prepared by "staff 
or specialists; will consider suggestions. Outright purchase, oc- 
casionally royalties. Maxwell Droke. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(40-70 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, poetry. Royalties. 
C. A. Pearce. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. Scholarly works; edu- 
and religious. Royalties or “author’s expense. R. 

wire 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (150 
titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery and 
detective fiction. Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, bio- 
graphy, memoirs, b€lles lettres, history, science, psychology, 
psychics, child culture. Poetry. Textbooks, technical works, 
translations, calendars, reference works. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. George Moreby Acklom. 


Eerdmans (William B.) Publishing Co., 234 Pearl St., N.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, (40 titles yearly.) Religious works—non- 
fiction, novels (30,000-60,000). Juvenile fiction, 10,000-15,000. 
Royalties, sometimes author’s expense. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (30 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; plays for children and adults; oper- 
ettas, plays and entertainments for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. Eldridge. 

Europa Books, 916 South Bivd., New York. (2-3 titles yearly.) 
Literature by outstanding authors of various racial groups, in 
their native tongues. Royalties. I. Scheer. 

Falmouth Book House, Publishers, 12 Monument Squ., Port- 
land, Me. (10 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, plays, poetry, 
juvenile fiction. oyalties or author’s expense. Lawrence 
Darr Chapman. 

_Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types, Non-fiction—philosophy, biog- 
raphy, social sciences. Poetry, short-stories, plays, translations. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages, College textbooks. 
Royalties. John Farrar; textbooks, James Van Toor. 

Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 titles yearly.) 
Indexes, bibliographies, library references, textbooks. Royalties. 
A. H. Davis. 

Financial Publishing Co., 
yearly.) Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. 

ushee. 

Fireside Press, The, 148 Lafayette St., New York. Trade di- 
vision of Chemical Pub. Co. Books on popular science, health, 
games, recreation, arts and crafts, what-to-do subjects. Royal- 
ties. Horace J. Gardner. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, entertain- 
ments for schools. No “‘popular’’ music. 


Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 11 E. 38th St., 
One and 3-act plays, readings, minstrels, entertainments. 


porarily overstocked. 

Forest & Stewart Pub. Corp., 77 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. Non- 
fiction; educational, personal experience, adventure, juvenile. 
Query first. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. Technical 
books; mathematics, physics, electrical engineering. No manu- 
scripts considered. Rollin L. Charles. 

French, (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays for ama- 
teurs. Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright purchase. (De- 

mands reading fee for considering unsolicited MSS.) 

Friendship Press, 150 Sth Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Books on world friendship. Religious books. Juvenile 
fiction, ages 6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright pur- 
chase. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (40 to 50 
titles yearly.) Serious novels, literary merit, 60,000 words up. 
Non-fiction, adult; reference books, biography, travel, sociology, 

popular science. Royalties. George W. Jones, Jr. 

Furman (Lee), Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Works of per- 
manent value. 


9 Newbury St., Boston. (4 titles 
i Charles H. 


New York. 
Tem- 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 200 5th Ave., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, up to 10,000 words; cut- 
outs, novelties, ideas. Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. 

. R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York. 
(48 titles yearly.) (Affiliated with Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 
Reprint non-fiction, juveniles. Few manuscripts purchased. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. H. B. Brownell. 

Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin St,, Richmond, Va. 
(About 12 na ag yearly.) Works on history, biography, Virgin- 

South. Royalties, sometimes aut or’s expense. Mark 


(150 titles 


» 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
Roy- 


and Company. 
yearly.) Exclusively textbooks for schools and colleges. 
alties. E. N. Stevens. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign 
languages, science, mathematics, commerce. Specializes in texts 
and drill devices for elementary, high school, and college use. 
Royalties. H. A. Lerner. : 

Godwin, Publisher, Inc., (Arcadia House) 7 E. 44th St., New 
York. (50 titles yearly.) Light fiction, sex novels; books of 
permanent value (65,000 up). Royalties. Prefers query. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co. (The), ru i. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Juvenile fiction, 8 to 16 years (‘45,000 o 50,000 words). Re- 
prints. Outright purchase. T. B. Dunn. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderspn, Ind. 
ligious poetry, plays, readings, novels. Adult and juvenile non- 
fiction. Outright purchase or royalties. C. E. Brown. 

Gotham House, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (Up to 12 
titles yearly.) General publishers; emphasis on non-fiction, 
novels of igh standard. Royalties. Coley B. Taylor. 


(12 titles yearly.) Re- 
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Gramercy Publishing Co., 444 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Romantic novels, 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis first. 
Miss A. Sachs. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (60 
titles yearly.) Novels, including Westerns; adult non- — 
biography, psychology, science, education. Reprints. Royalties. 
C. F. Friedman. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Commercial education textbooks and articles. 
Royalties, outright purchase. C. I. Blanchard, 

_Greystone Press (The), 11 E. 49th St., New York. (18-24 
titles yearly.) Novels of literary quality. Non-fiction; biog- 
raphy, history. Translations. Royalties. Denis Hendricks. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1101 Broadway, New York. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, picture books, mystery and sports, 50,000 words. 
Royalties. Laura Harris. 


Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury St., Boston. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Principally non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
biography, travel, art, philosophy, popular science. John S: 
Clapp. Royalties. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(About 20 titles yearly.) Grammar and high-school textbooks. 
Choral music for schools. Submit outline first. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Norman H. Hall. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, gen- 
eral literature. Children’s books, Textbooks, college and high 
schools. Royalties. 

Harlow Publishing Co., 217 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (25 titles yearly.) Law and school textbooks; non-fiction, 
history, philosophy, classics. Outright purchase or ‘author’s ex- 
pense. Victor E. Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, re- 
ligion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Textbooks; medi- 
cal, business, industrial monographs. Juveniles, all ages; fairy 
tales. E. F. Saxton, editorial director. Juvenile editor, Miss 
Ursula Nordstrom; business, Ordway Tead; college textbooks, 
F. S. MacGregor; highschool textbooks, . Pearson; re- 
ligious, Eugene Exman; medical, Paul B. Hoeber. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(100 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. 
Royalties. 

Hastings House, 135 Front St., New York. (12 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction. Royalties. Walter Frese. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, technical works for schools, colleges. Roy- 
alties. Frank W. Scott. 

Hebrew Pub. Co., 77 Delancey St., New York. Non-fiction of 
interest to Jewish readers, adult and juvenile. Leon Reeder. 

Herder (B.) Book_Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
(25 titles yearly.) Catholic non-fiction; biography, history, sci- 
ente, education, religion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 

Hillman-Curl, Inc., 7 E. 49th St., New York. (Associated 
with Godwin, Publisher.) Distinctive fiction and non-fiction. 
Games and novelties. Royalties. Sam Curl. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) Educational books. Texthooks— 
elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, occasionally out- 
right purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., Medical Book Dept., Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. Paul B. Hoeber, Jr. 

Holiday House, 225 Varick St., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles—fiction, non- ‘fiction, translations, reprints. 
Royalties. Vernon A. Ives. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; hu- 
morous and serious, business. Poetry. High-school and college 
texthooks. Royalties. Herbert G. Bristol, president, Gilbert 
Loveland, high school Dept.; Thomas J. Wilson, college Dept.; 
William Stone, trade Dept. 

Hopkins (John H.) & Son, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
toa (24 titles yearly.) ‘Novels, non-fiction, juvenile fiction 
100,000 words. Royalties. Miss C. E. Weeks. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, serious and religious. Text- 
books, technical works, classical collections, reference works. 
Juvenile fiction and noh-fiction, ages 5 to 16. Royalties. Fer- 
ris Greenslet. 

Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 306 Stuart St., Boston. Novels, non- 
fiction, a, etc. Royalties, outright purchase, author’s 
expense. (Slow.) 


International Publishers, 381 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non- fiction, adult; history, philosophy, politics, 
sociology, education, economics, sociology; specializes in books 
from Marxian viewpoint. Translations. Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. (25 to 30 titles 
yeariy.) Textbooks, technical books. Edward M. Allen. Roy- 
alties. 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, Ia. (12 titles yearly.) Non- 
fiction, textbooks, reference books in fields of science and tech- 
nology. Royalties. H. E. Ingle. 

Jewish Publication of America, 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. (6 titles yearly.) Jewish subjects. Novels. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile, 100,000 words. Textbooks; volumes of short- 
stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 


Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore, Md. 
(35 titles yearly.) Non- fiction; scientific, history, practical sci- 
ence, political economy, medicine, general books. Does not 
solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 


Jones (Marshall) Company, 212 Summer St., Boston. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Distinctive non-fiction; architecture, the 
crient, technical books, books that appeal to_a special market. 
Prefers preliminary summary. Royalties. C. E. Verner, Manag- 
ing Director. 
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Judd (Orange) Publishing Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Agricultural, garden, handicraft works, text- 
books (20,000 words and up). Royalties; sometimes author’s 
expense. 

Judson Press {The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (20 
to 30 titles year Religious, theological, religious educational 
works, especially "Weptiat. Some fiction adapted to children and 
young people. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s 
expense. Mitchell Bronk, D. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, (20 titles 
years). 1 year books principally. Not in market for MSS. Royal- 
ties 


Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (15 to 20 
titles yearly.) Books on poetry and poetry writing: books of 
verse. Royalties or cooperative basis. Annual contest for poetry 
books. Whitney Montgomery. 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St. ots New York. (50 tities 
yearly.) Novels and non-fiction. (80,000). Juveniles (50,000 
Catholic religious, historical, philosophical works, 
Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 

Kinsey (H. C.) & Co., Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Novels, popular themes; non-fiction, 70,000 
words or more. Royalties. H. C. Kinsey. 

Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (24 titles 
yearly.) Novels; important non-fiction books, especially biog- 
raphies (60,000-200,000); translations; photographic books and 
Sidney Phillips. 

nopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (75 
uans yearly.) Novels, high quality. Non-fiction, not too tech- 
nical. Poetry. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 


, Laidlaw Brothers, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago; ¢ 9th Ave., New 
York; i- Mission St., San Francisco; Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. (30-50 titles 
books. Royalties. Herbert F. Hancox. 

Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. That, Aqueduct Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. Law .books prepared by staff. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sqa., Philadelphia. Text- 
books; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, general scien- 
tific books. Does not invite unsolicited MSS. Royalties. W. D 
Wilcox. 

Leisure League of America, 1309 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Books on hobbies and leisure, 20,000- 
25,000 words. Royalties or outright purchase. James S. Stanley. 

Lippincott( J. B.) Company, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia. (75 
to 100 general titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles 
(25,000 to 75,000), up to 16 years; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in biog- 
raphy, history, art, fiction, educational and medical works. 
Rarely poetry or essays. Royalties; occasional outright pur- 
chase. J. Jefferson Jones; B. Lippincott; H. West. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston. (85 titles 
yearly). Novels, juveniles, non-fiction. Also schoolbooks, legal 
works, medical books:~~Royalties. General literature, C. 
Eveditt; schoolbooks, James W. Sherman; legal, Arthur Duhig: 
medical, Ralph Steffens. 

Lee Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile (over 60,000 
words). Reprints. Royalties. Arthur Pell. 
~ Longmans, Green & Co., 114 5th Ave., New York. (200 to 300 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 
18 years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. yon- 
fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical 
and reference books. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 12 char- 
acters. Royalties. General MSS., Edward Mills, Jr. College text- 
books, R. L. Straker. Elementary textbooks, William R. Crow- 
ley. Juveniles, Bertha L. Gunterman. Catholic hooks, Julia 
Kernan. Plays, G. M. Overacker. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. (20 
or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels 
(up to 100,000). Non-fiction; serious works. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. 

Louellen Publishing Co., 39 Union Squ., New York. (20-30 
titles yearly) Technical books on navigation; games, novelties. 
Outright purchase. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, La. (12 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, technical books, translations, 70,000- 
100,000 words. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Lutheran Book Concern, 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. (20 
to 25 titles yearly.) Religious works; juvenile fiction. Outright 
purchase. A. H. Dornbirer. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (12 titles yearly.) 
Religious and scientific books, apologetics, poetry. Royalties or 
author’s expense. R. Neuman, D. Litt., Box 573, Burlington, Ia 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties or 
outright purchase. J. W. Carnahan. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
i ovels, popular themes. Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. 
iography; belles-lettres; translations. Royalties, occasionally 
outright purchase. (Requires synopsis and sample chapters for 
preliminary consideration. ) 


Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 titles 
yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non-fiction 
(50,000 up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, 
scientific, religion, world problems. extbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, en collections, reprints. Juveniles, all ages: 
Royalties. Harold S. Latham, Putnam, Lois D. Cole 
Ellen F. Shippen; Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 

Dares, Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Royalties or outright 
purchase, Edward Shenton. 

MaHiet (Wendell) & Co., 209 W. 125th St., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Books and pamphlets on Negro problems. Fiction, 
poetry, biography, travel, essays; Negro and regional history, 
reprints, translations, novelties. Royalties, outright purchase, 
or author’s expense. A. M. Wendell Malliet, Pres. 
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Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N. Monroe St., l’eoria, Ill. 
(8 titles yearly.) Textbooks and reference hooks on industrial 
education, home economics, the arts, handicrafts, adult and juve- 
nile. Royalties. Chas. A. Bennett. 

Mathis, Van Nort and Co., Dallas, Tex. (15 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, textbooks, religious books, up to 100,000 wds. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, or author’s guarantee. Arthur S. Mathis 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels, literary quality, popular appeal, humor, 
100,000 words. Juveniles, ages 12 to 18; rarely fairy tales. Non 
fiction, adult and juvenile; biography, history, travel, popular 
science, including medicine. Royalties. Critchell Rimington. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York. (170 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; political 
science, agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Text- 
hooks. Royalties. 


McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq. VPhiladel- 
phia. (30 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Scientific, business, 
technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, miscellany. 
Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. Margery McKay 


McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., 64 Park St., Springtield, Mass 
(80 to 100 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fiction and non 
fiction. Specializes in painting, toy, and novelty books. QOut- 
right purchase or royalties. Mary Gerard. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. (100 
titles yearly.) Religious works, plays, pageants for special days. 
Games, novelties. Outright purchase. A. Wood, Pres 

Merr‘ll (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. (12 
to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school texthooks. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Elsa Beust. 

Messner (Julian), Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Novels, 
high literary quality, popular appeal. Adult non-fiction, Juve- 
niles if exceptional. Royalties. Julian Messner. 

* Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. (See 
Abingdon Press.) 

Metropolitan Press, 40 N. W. 9th St., Portland, Ore. (10 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, juveniles, verse, games, 
novelties, plays, poetry, etc. Royalties, outright purchase, or 
author’s expense. 

Military Service Publishing Co., 100 Telegraph Bldg., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Military textbooks and technical books. Royalties 
and outright purchase. B. A. Brown. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 5th Ave., New York. Well-written 
novels, non-fiction, games, novelties, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Royalties. 

Minton, 3 & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Associated 
with Putnam’s. 

Modern Age Becks, 432 4th Ave., New York. Fiction, non- 
fiction, books of social significance. Royalties. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (16 titles 
yearly.) Reprints, anthclogies. No manuscripts considered. 

Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 
or more titles yearly.) Novels, *60,000 words up, literary and 
popular; mystery stories. Non-fiction; biography, history, eco- 
nomics. Juveniles. Translations. Few games and novelties. 
Royalties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine St., St. Louis. (35 titles 
yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, sur- 
gery books; college texts. 10% royalties, rarely author’s ex 
pense. Paul Knabe. 

National Home_ Library Foundation, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. (20 titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction 
Text-books. Poetry. Reprints. Juvenile fiction. (60,000-100,000 
words.) Outright purchase. Sherman F. Mittell. 

National Library Press, 110 W. 42nd St., New York. Hand 
books on home-study a Dat Royalties. M. Fryefield. 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia 
Juvenile non-fiction, preferably Bible stories. Royalties, seldom 
outright purchase. Harry V. Meyer. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Texas. (20 
titles yearly) Novels, non-fiction, text-hooks, plays, readings. 
Poetry, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties 
or author’s expense. Joe O. Naylor. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy tales. 
Religious works, Textbooks for supplementary reading, college 
textbooks, classical collections. Dictionaries. Royalties. 

New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. (10 titles yearly.) Novels, 
eon. belles-lettres, verse, translations. Royalties. James 
Laughl 

~ com & Company, 72 Sth Ave., New York; 4620 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks, supplemen- 
tary readers, teachers’ books. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., New York. Books on 
labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) Debates, public speaking, anthologies, Text- 

books; English, ethics, geography, hygiene, history, Latin, 
teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright purchase. vi 
Kendrick Noble, Stanley R. Noble. 

Nordemann Publishing Company, Inc., 215 4th Ave., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Textbooks and technical works on science. 
Royalties. E. S. Pros Kaaer, Ph.D. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entertainment material; plays for high- school, college, societies, 
amateur production. Outright purchase. L. M. Brings 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; psychology, philosophy, etc. Col- 
lege textbooks; scientific books. W. W. Norton; M. D. Herter 
Norton; Helen Lincoln, Asst. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 354 4th Ave., New York. Con- 
cise high-school textbooks, visual aid texts, review books, drill 
books, work-books, educational devices. Invites submission oi 
MSS. Royalties or outright purchase. M. H. Kessel. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Textbooks, 
classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties, or outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. Dr. Howard F. Lowry, general editor; Philip Vandrin, 
trade books; Eunice Blake, juvenile. 


The Author & Journalist 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The), 220 W. 42nd St., New York. Non- 


fiction; religious, poetry. 

Page (L. C.) & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston. (15 titles yearly.) 
Novels (60,000- 80,000 words), literary quality, popular appeal. 
uplift. Non-fiction, 40,000 words up, library or special promo 
tional appeal; political or social history, handicraft, inspirational. 
self-help, popular economics, popular informative value. Juve- 
nile fiction and _ non- fiction, 30,000 words up, educational or 
library appeal. No verse, collections of short-stories, fantastic 
material. Royalties or outright purchase Edwin P. Guy. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act comedies fo1 
high-schools, clubs; stunts for high-school assembly. Outright 
purchase. Blanche Paine Elliott. 


Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. (30 


to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75, words up), all types. Non 
fiction; travel, biography, history, science, education, business, 
sports. Translations. Textbooks. Plays, entertainments. Juve 
nile fiction, 7 to 15 years (45,000 to 80,000); rarely fairy tales 
Royalties or outright purchase. W. K. Harriman. 


Pergande Publishing Company, 3331 N. Bartlett Ave., Mil 
ideas Wis. Technical, textbcoks, Civil Service Preparatory 
material. 


Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave., New York. (60 titles yearly.) 
Ranch Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, 
mysteries, (no first person), 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis 
first. Outright purchase. Miss A Sachs. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; Scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, voca- 
tional, commercial, educational, business; technical works. 10 
per cent royalties. Geo H. H. Lamb, Ed.-in-chief. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (15 
to 30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, non-fiction, ages up to 12. 
Educational books. Outright purchase. A. H. Munk. 

Pocket Books, 386 4th Ave., New York. Reprint fiction for 
pocket-book series. Royalties. 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 
science books. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (150-200 titles 
yearly.) Biographic, travel non-fiction. Colleges and high school 
textbooks in fields of liberal arts, sciences, commerce. Legal 
and quasi-legal books; looseleaf tax and legal services. Business 
books. Royalties. Myron L. Boardman. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The Westminster 
Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Issues only plann 
books in connection with educational program. Park Hays Mil- 
ler, editor. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (20 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science, art, govern- 
ment, economics, history, 60-90,000 words. Royalties, occasionally 
author’s expense. Joseph A. Brandt, director; Frank D. Halsey, 
Asst. director. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. Author’s expense. 

Putnam (George Palmer), Inc., 519 Equitable Bldg., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Novels, non-fiction. Royalties. Geo. Palmer Putnam. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (60,000 words up. Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College 
textbooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. Kennett L. Rawson. (Associated with 
Minton, Balch.) 


Rand gasses: A & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile. fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Textbooks 
Royalties, outright purchase, occasionally aot expense, 
Textbook and educational publications, C. B. Ulery. Juvenile 
and general, B. B. Harvey. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (60 titles 
yearly.) Limited editions. Non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Royalties. Sax Commins. 

Red Arrow Books, 1024 W. ianen Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Branch of Columbian Press.) eprint fiction for pocket-book 
series. Royalties. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (20 — 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction. Graduation and memory “$ 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Elizabeth Laing. 


Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
Q to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (12 to 
15 titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works on pai 
physics, architecture and drawing. Royalties or author’s expense. 
F. M. Turner, Kenneth Reed 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Novels, Juveniles. Travel and religious works. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Novels, 
high-grade. Non-fiction; public affairs; social and natural science, 
history, biography. High- grade juveniles. Eugene Reynal; Cur- 
tice Hitchcock, Barry Benefield. Royalties. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, education, busi- 
ness, engineering, industrial. aeronautical textbooks. Royalties. 


Round Table Press, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) Religious novels and non- fiction, adult and 
juvenile, 40,000-100,000 words. Victor W. Knauth. Royalties; 
occasionally author’s expense, 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 
Educational works, business textbooks, reference works; book- 
keeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, etc. Roy- 
alties. Chas. G. Reigner, Pres, 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. Sup- 
plementary reading for school use—informational non-fiction. 
Teaching aids. Plays for amateur production, full-length and 
one-act. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward M. Tuttle, Ed.; 
Lee Owen Snook, drama department. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (10 titles 
yearly) Non-fiction, textbooks, 80,000 words, Occasional author’s 
expense. Earl Schenck Miers. 
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Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. Juveniles. Query he- 
fore submitting MSS. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. 
yearly.) Textbooks; religion, history, geography, 
Royalties. N. H. Sadlier. 

_ Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. E. B. Blackburne. 


Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(50 titles yearly.) Texthooks; medicine, surgery, veterinary, 
dentistry, nursing, science, physical education. Royalties. R. 
W. Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and edu- 
cational books on music. emg or outright purchase. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 Ave., Chicago. Text- 
books. "Royalties. Gilbert We Kel 

Scott (Wm. R.), Inc., 224 W. ca St.; 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
Wise Brown, John S. McCullough. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000-150,000). Juveniles (30,000-80,000). 
Non-fiction, adult; serious, religious. Textbooks. Short-story 
collections. Verse. "Royalties. 

Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (30 titles yearly.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. 
Juvenile. Royalties. Marigold Hunt. 

Sheridan House, 386 4th Ave., New York. (20 titles yearly.) 
(Affiliated with Lee Furman). Novels and non-fiction, 65,000 
words and over. Rcyalties. Lee Furman. 

Sherwood Press (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, sone, 
Ohio. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Text- books ; technical books of 
all kinds, particularly scientific and engineering. Also books of 
eneral interest on specialized subjects. Technical translations. 

oyalties and outright purchase. L. R. Dennison. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 FE. 17th St., New York. Text- 
books for schools and colleges. Royalties. Robert D. William- 
son, Ed.-in-Chief; Chas. E. Griffith, Music Ed. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 30 Church St., New York. (3 
or 4 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail and marine trans- 
portation, carpentry and building. Royalties, occasionally author’s 

expense. V. Shimmons. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary quality; exceptional mystery and 
detective, 30-100,000 words. Especially interested in first novels. 
Non-fiction adult; building construction; biography, adventure, 
autobiography. Juvenile. ranslations. Royalties. Quincy Howe. 

Singer (The L. W.) Co., 249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(10-15 Estes yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, outright purchase. 
L. W. Singer. 

Smith (Peter), 321 5th Ave., New York. 
Reprints of outstanding non-fiction books. 


Smith (Richard R.), 120 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Gen- 
eral publisher. Novels, non-fiction, text- books, poetry, games; 
juveniles (considers fairy tales). Royalties. 


(10 titles 
education. 


(10-12 


(5 titles 
Margaret 


New York. 
Royalties. 


(10 titles yearly.) 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. 4th. St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Business textbooks. Royalties, occasionally author's 
expense. 


Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York City. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels—American background, 100,000 words. Non- 
fiction; biography, economics, belles lettres; Juveniles; transla- 
tions. Royalties. William Soskin. Write before submitting MSS. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all 
types except fiction, verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally author’s 
expense. Wm. H. Davis, editor. 

Stechert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. Science 

works; foreign publications in all languages. Does not invite 
MSS. Alfred Hafner. 

_Stokes (Frederick A) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Standard royalties and 
terms. H. W. Stokes. 

Story Book Press (The), 3201 Oakland Ave., Dallas, Tex. (12 
uses @ yearly). Novels, religious books, poetry, juvenile fiction. 
Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. Paul L. Heard. 

Story Press (The), 432 4th Ave., New York. (Associated with 
Harper _& Bros.) (12 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, transla- 
tions. Royalties. Whit Burnett, Martha Foley. 


_ Studio Publications, Inc. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. (25 
titles yearly.) Finely illustrated works on fine arts, applied and 
decorative art, architecture and industrial design. Remunera- 
tion by agreement. F. A. Mercer. 


School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville Tenn. (20 titles yearly.) Religious non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks, novels. Royal- 
ties. L. Hill. 

Sun Press, 14 W. 49th St., New York. Division of 
Garden pe Publishing Co., Inc. Reprints. 

Suttonhouse Publishers, 1585 Crossroads of the World, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Adult and a novels (some fairy stories.) and 
non- fiction, textbooks. Royalties or author’s expense. Carl F. 
Sutton, editor. 


Thomas (Charles C.), Publisher, 220 E. Monroe St., ———— 
Ill. (20 titles yearly.) Medical and scientific works. oyalties 

Three Sirens Press, 220 4th Ave., New York. (15 to 20 titles 
yearly.) Plays, poetry, translations, reprints, juvenile fiction, 
art — books, Outright purchase. (Also Illustrated Edi- 
tions Co. 


ee California Press, Berkeley, Calif. Scientific 
papers by faculty members. Serious works of scholarly nature 
considered from general authors. Royalties; occasionally author’s 
expense. Samuel T. Farquhar. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. (90 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, busi- 
hess, religion. Textbooks. Royalties 


uvenile religious hooks. 
Laing, 


Bean, Mgr.; Gordon J. 


or author's expense. Donald P. 
editor. 
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University of Minnesota Press, 100 Wesbrook Hall, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (20 titles yearly.) College textbooks, contributions 
to literature and knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. 
Royalties, subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. €. (25 
to 35 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially Southern 
history, biography, social studies. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. W. T. Couch. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (8-15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; Americana, Indian history, petroleum en- 
gineering science, social sciences. Royalties. Savoie Lottinville. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia. (About 30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Royalties. 
Phelps Soule, Mer. 

_University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. (20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; non-fiction, adult and juvenile, 40,000- 


60,000 words. Royalties or outright purchase. Elsie S. P: arker. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York. (20-30 titles 
weary Novels. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, 
popular science, music, politics. Juveniles. Reprints. Royalties. 
James Henle. 
Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. (60-75 


titles yearly). ollege textbooks; business, engineering, sci- 


entific, technology. E. M. Crane. 

_ Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Translations. Juvenile hooks (15 titles yearly.) 


Royalties. D. Zablodowsky. 
Ww (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco. Textbooks. Harr Wagner. Does not 


(5 titles yearly.) 
invite submission of S.. 


Warne (Frederick) & Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New York. 


Juveniles. Fiction and non- fiction, fairy stories. Adult  non- 
fiction. Royalties. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 29 W. 57th St., New York. (12 titles 
yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs. Non-fiction. Royal- 


ties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 


Webb Book Publishing Co., 59 FE. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Practical farm and vocational books; texthcoks in agriculture; 
books of general interest, particularly to Middle West. Prefers 
synopsis or outline in advance. Royalties or purchase. Paul C 


Hillestad. 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 336 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
(10-15 titles yearly.) Textbooks, trade technical works. Royal- 
ties; author’s expense on private editions. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. Elemen- 
tary textbocks. ae. or outright purchase. E. E. Wheeler. 
Does not solicit MSS 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. (25 to 30 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non- fiction, ages 6 to 16; 
no fairy tales or verse. Outright or Does not 
invite manuscripts, due to over-supply. napp. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 ead Ave., Racine, Wis. 
(Many titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; drawings 
for children’s books, games. Reprints. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Lloyd E. Smith. Heavily overstocked. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Trade divi- 
sion McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-technical science, economics, 
biography, travel, history, and other fields of non-fiction. Pre 
fers query. Royalties. Hugh J. Kelly, publishing director. 


Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction, 40-50.000 words. Semi-educational or 
semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and_ juvenile, 
history, travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. Royalties. 


Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. (106 
titles yearly.) Technical books; science, engineering, business, 
etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Company, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Religious novels, over 50,000 words, any type. 
Distinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Juveniles. Poetry. 
Royalties. Llewelyn Jones. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, d. (30 titles yearly.) Research works; science, 
agriculture, education, medicine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry. 
psychology, nature. Royalties | eA Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works _for libraries and hook 
sellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. Juvenile, 
fiction and non-fiction. Textbooks; religious works; biography; 
gift books; games. Royalties. W. G. Kimmel. 

Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educational 
classics, standard sets. 


Wood (Wm.) & Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Balti- 
more. Division of The Williams & Wilkins Co. Medical books. 
Royalties. E. F. Williams. 


World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Schcol and college textbooks. Royalties, William C. Ferguson. 


World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
fiction on international affairs. Royalties. 


World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
Ohio. Bibles, dictionaries, Shakespeare, atlas, 
pedia. Reference books. Reprints. Royalties. 
submission of MSS. 


Non- 


110th St., Cleveland, 
diaries, encyclo- 
Does not invite 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (30 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, 
government, sociology, art, literature, religion, science. Occa- 
sional volumes of poetry, drama. Royalties, occasionally out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. Photo- 


Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 608 S. 
Future plans not yet 


graphic technical works, science fiction. 
formulated. B. G. Davis. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 815 Franklin St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Ley (30-40 titles yearly.) Religious books. Royalties. 
P. J. and B. D. Zondervan. 
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BOOK MARKETING CHART AND 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL 


The Author & Journalist 


INDEX 


Listing Publishers Interested in or Specializing in Books of Various Types. 


Consult the preceding Handy Market List of Book Publishers for detailed requirements. 


NOVELS 
Co. (D.). Inc. 


Arcadia Hou 
Monthly Press 
Binfords and Mort 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Cape Fear Press (The) 
Carlyle House 
Carrick & Evans, Inc. 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
rime Cl 


Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co. 
Day (The Co. 
ial P 


Dutton (E. P. ) & Co. 
Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Furman (Lee), Inc. 
Godwin Publisher, Inc. 
Gotham House, Inc. 


Greystone Press ( 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Holt (Henry) & Co. 

Hopk: ins (John H.) & Son, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


International Publishers 


Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Longmans, & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 

Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
icBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
fessner (Julian) Inc. 
etropolitan Press 

ill (M.S.) Co. 

Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 


Nat’l Home Lib. Foundation 
New Directions 

Norton (W. W.) & Co. 
Page (L. C.) & Co. 

Penn Pub. 

Phoenix Press 

Putnam (Geo. Palmer), Inc. 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 


Revell (Fleming H.) ad 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 


Sone 


& ten, Inc. 
Stackpole Sons 

Stokes iF. A.) Co. 
Story Book Press 
Story Press (The) 
Vanguard Press 
Viking Press, Inc. 


Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 


GAMES-NOVELTIES 


Columbia Univ. Press 
Barnes (A. S$.) Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Bradley (Milton) Co. 
Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 
Fireside Press, The 

Gabriel —. Sons & Co. 
Gros & Du 


set 
Hillman-Curl, 
Leisure League of America, Inc. 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLaughlin Bros. 
Meigs Pub. _ 
Mill (M. S.) Co. 
Whitman Publishing Co. 
(John C.) Co. 


z= 


NON-FICTION 


(Biography, Memoirs, Travel, 


ology, Economics, History, 
Scierne, 


Fine Arts, Popular 
Belles-Lettres, Etc.) 


Amer. Assn. for Adult Ed. 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Association Press 

Atlantic Monthly Press 
Augustin (J. J.) Publisher 
Aurand Press 


Binfords and Mort 
Blakeston Company (The) 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
Bonnier Pub. House 

Cape Fear Press (The) 
Carrick & Evans, Inc. 
Caxton Printers 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co. 
Crown Publishers 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, ry 


bl leday, Doran & Co. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 
Duke Univ. Press 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Falmouth Book House 


Foster & Stewart 

Funk & para Co. 

Furman (Lee), Inc. 

Gotham House, Inc. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 

Greystone Press (The) 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Holt ( Henry) & Co. 
Hopkins (John H.) ‘& Son 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
International Publishers 
Iowa State College Press 
Johns Hopkins Press 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 
Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


&C 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Louisiana State Univ. Press 


Macaulay Co. 

Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 

Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
Mathis, Van Nort and Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
Messner (Julian), Inc. 
Metropolitan Press 

Mill (M. S.) Co. 


New York loner News Co. 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Press 


Page ( (1, C. 2 & Co. 

Puh. Co. 
Prontion Hall Inc. 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Random Inc. 
Reilly & Lee 
Revell H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sheed & Ward 


House 


Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Smith (Peter) 
Stackpole Sons 
Stanford Univ. Press 
Stokes (F. A.) _ 
Story 

Story Press (The) 


Univ. of Calif. Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
. of N. Carolina Press 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press 
University Pub. Co. 
Press 

Press, Inc. 


ome (Fdk.) & Co. 
Wastl.burn (Ives), Inc. 
Whittlesey House 


World Peace F: 
Yale Univ. Press 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Amer. Photographic Pub. Co. 

American Technical Society 

Architectural Book Pub. Co. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

Blakeston Company \ The) 

Bruce Publishing 

Cameron Pub. Co. (Motion Pic- 
tures & Radio) 

Commonwealth Fund (The) 

Cornell Univ. Press 

Derrydale Press (Sport) 

Drake (F. J.) (Mechanical) 

Franklin & Charles (Engin’g) 

Harper & Bros. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

International Textbook Co. 

Iowa State College Press 

Jones (Marshall) Co. 

Judd (Orange) Co. 

Judy Pub. Co. (Dogs) 

Knight Publishers, Inc. 
(Photographic) 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Louellen Pub. Co. (Navigation) 

Louisiana State Univ. Press 

Manual Arts Press 

McKay (David) Co. 

Military Service Pub. Co. 

Nordemann Pub. Co. 

Pergande Pub. Co. 

Popular Science Pub. Co. 

Sherwood Press 

Simmons Boardman Pub. Corp. 

Stechert (G. E.) & Co. 

Univ. of Oklahoma Press 


Webb Book Pub. Co. 
Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


American Library Assn. 
Faxon (F. W.) Co. 
Wilson (The H. W.) Co. 


ART—ARCHITECTURE 


Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Bridgeman Pubs., Inc. 
Dial Press 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 

Jones (Marshall) Co. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Reinhold Pub. Corp. 
Studio Publications 

Univ. of Chicago Press 
Yale Univ. Press 


v 


GIFT BOOKS 


Donohue (M. A.) & Co. 
Macrae Smith Co. 
Reilly & Lee Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 


JUVENILES 


(*Indicates: Will Consider 
Fairy Stories) 
Abingdon Press (The) 
Co. ), Inc. 
Atlantic Monthly Pres: 


Bloch Pub. 
Bobbs- Merrill 

Bradley (Milton) ‘Co. 

Carrick & Evans, Inc. 

Caxton House 

Caxton Printers, Ltd. 

Coward McCann, Inc. 

Cupples & Leon Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Dodge Pub. Co. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co.* 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co.* 


Falmouth Book House 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co. 
Goldsmith Pub. Co. 

Gospel Trumpet Co. 

Grosset & Dunlap 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
Hale (E. M.) Co. 

arcourt, Brace & Co. 


arper Bros.* 
arter Publishing Co. 
ouse 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


Jewish Pub. See, of Amer.* 
Judson Press (The) 
Kenedy ( ) & Sons 
Knopf A.) Inc. 
Lippincott (J. 
Little, Brown & 
Liveright Pub. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Lutheran Book Concern 


Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. 
Macrae, Smith C 

Malliet & Co. 
Manual Arts Press 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLoughlin Bros. 
Messner Inc. 
Metropolitan 


Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
National Pub. Co. 

Naylor Co. 

Nelson (Thos.) & Sons* 
Oxford Univ. Press 

Page (L. C.) & Co. 

Penn Pub. Co. 

Platt & Munk Co. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Random House 
Reilly & Lee C 
Revell (Fleming H.) -) Co. 
Reynal & cock, Inc. 
Saalfield Publishing Co. 
Scott ( 

(Chas.) Sons 
Sheed & W: 
Simon & Schuster 


S. S. Board, So. tist Conv. 
Stackpole Sons 

Stokes (F. A.) Co. 

Press 


University Pub Co. 
Vanguard Press, The 
Viking Press 

Warne (Fdk.) & 


baer lark & Co. 
inston (John C.) & Co. 


= 
Beacon Press (The) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Benziger Bros. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. f 
: Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Go. 
Friendship Press 
Gramercy Pub. Co. 
Greenberg Publisher, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc. 
H 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Fireside Press. The Hopkins (John H.) & Son 
Harper & Bros. 
Harvard Univ. Press i 
Hastings House 
Mill (M. S.) Co. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. ' 
Modern Age Books 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
= Nat’! Home Lib. Foundation 
Suttonhouse Publishers* 
Three Sirens Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minnesota Press 
Whitman (Albert) & Co. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Amer. Library Assn. 

Antioch Press (The) 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Association Press 

Atlantic Monthly Press 


Barnes Boones (A. 3.) & Co. 


Blakeston Company (The) 
Bobbs-Merrili Co. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 


Cape Fear Press (The) 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia Univ. 
Comstock Pub. 

Cornell Univ. 
Croft’s (F. S.) & Co. 
Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co. 


Davis (F. A.) Co. mama 
Doubl » Doran & 
Dutton (E. P.) & 


Farrar & ee. Inc. 
Faxon (F. W.) C 


& Co. 
Book Co. 
Gregg Pub. Co. (Commercial) 


Hale (E. M.) & Co. 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harlow ik Co. 


Heat -) & Co. 

der (B.) Book Co. (Catholic) 
Hae Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


lowa State College Press 
Judd (Orange) Pub. Co. 
Keystone View Co. 


Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

] mans, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Co. (The) 
Manual Arts Press 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Merrill Se, E.) Co. 
Metropolitan Press 
Military Service Pub. Co. 
Mosby (The C. V.) Co. 


Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
Press 


Noleon (Thomas) & Sons 
Newson & Co. 

Noble & Noble 
Nordemann Pub. Co., Inc. 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Oxford Book Co. 
Oxford Univ. Press 


Paebar Go. 
Penn Pub. C 

Pitman Pub. ¢ 

Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Ronald Press Co. (The) 
Rowe (The H. M.) Co. 
Row, Peterson 

Rutgers University Press. 


Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc. 
Sanborn (Benj. Ty ) & Co. 
(W. B.) Co. (Medical) 
Scott, Foresman 
Scribner's (Chas.) Sons 

ood Press 


Fa Burdett Co. 


Three Sirens Press 


Univ. Publishing Co. 
Van Nostrand (D.), Inc. 


Wagner (Harr) Pub. Co. 
Webb Book Pub. Co. 
Wetzel Pub. Co. 

Wheeler Pub. Co. 
Winston Coe C.) Co. 
Wise (Wm. H.) Co. 
World Pub. Co. 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS, 
READINGS, ETC. 


Antioch Pres. 

Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Baker (Walter H.) & Co. 

Barnes (A. S.) Co. 

Beacon Press (The) 

Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Dramatic Pub. Co. 

Droke (Maxwell) Publisher 

Eldridge Entertainment House 

Falmouth Book House 


Fitzgerald Pub. Corp. 
French (Samuel) 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Little, Brewn & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Meigs Pub. Co. (Religious) 
Metropolitan Press 


Naylor Co. 
Noble & Noble 
Northwestern Press 


Paine Pub. _ 
Penn Pub. C 
Putnam’s “P) Sons 


Random House, Inc. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 


Three Sirens Press 


POETRY 


Antioch Press 
Cape Fear Press 
Day ee John) Co. 


Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Falmouth Book House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Kaleidograph Press 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Lutheran Literary Board 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
Nat’! Home Lib. Foundation 
Naylor Co. 

New Directions 

Paebar Co., Inc. (The) 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Story Book Press 

Three Sirens Press 
Willett, Clark & Co. 

Yale Univ. Press 


LAW AND LEGAL 
BOOKS 


Anderson (The W. H. Co.) 
Bancroft-Whitney Co. 
Banks 


& Co. 
Banks-Baldwin Law Pub. Co. 
Bender & Co. 


— Pub. Co. 

ers Co-Op. Pub. Co. 
Lie e, Brown & Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Ronald Press Co. (The) 


REGIONAL— 
AMERICANA 


Aurand Press (Pennsylvania) 
Augustin (J. J.) (Indian) 


Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 

Daye "England) 
Dietz Press (Virginia) 

Falmouth Bk. He 
Garrett & Massie (South 

Harlow Pub. Co. (Ollahoma) 
Mathis, Van Nort and Co. (Tex.) 
Metropolitan Press (Northwest) 


U. of Okla. Press (Oklahoma) 
Webb Book Pub. Co. (Mid.West) 
Also vari 


ous 
University Publishing Houses 


TRANSLATIONS 


Antioch Press 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Bonner P 


Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Holiday House 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
International Publishers 


Knopf (Alfred H.), 
Louisiana State Press 
Macaulay Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Malliet (Wendell) Co. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Mussey (Barrows), Inc. 
New Directions 

Naylor Co. 

Penn Pub. Co. (The) 
Sherwood Press (The) 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Stackpole Sons 

Story Press (The) 
Three Sirens Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
Viking Press 


Vv 


RELIGION 


Abingdon Press (The) 

Amer. Tract Soc, 

Association Press 

Augsburg Pub. House (Luth’n) 


Benziger Bros., Inc. (Catholic) 
Bible Inst. Colportage Assn. 
Bloch Pub. Co. (Jewish) 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Bruce Pub. Co. 

Cape Fear Press (The) 
Cokesbury 

Columbia Univ. P: 

Concordia Pub. (Lutheran) 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Harper & 

Pub. C 

Herder (B.) Book (Catholic) 
Humphreys nec. 

Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Judson Press (The) (Baptist) 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons (Catholic) 
Longmans, Green & Co. (Catholic) 
Lutheran Book Concern 
Lutheran Literary Board 

Mathis, Van Nort ard Co. 

Meigs Pub. Co. 
Methodist Book Concern 
Morehouse-Gorham 


(Episcopal) 
National Pub. Co. 
(Thos.) & Sons 


aebar Co., Inc. (The) 
ustet (F.) Co. (Catholic) 


S. S. Board, So. Baptist Conv. 
tad Book Press 
Whitman Publishing Co. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Winston (John C.) & Co. 
Zondervan Pub. House 


REPRINTS 


American Mercury Inc. (The) 
Ani Press 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. 


Caxton House 
Donohue (M. A.) 
Doubleday,Doran & Co. 


Garden City Pub. Co. 
Goldsmith Pub. Co. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
Holiday House 

Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. 
Modern Library, Inc. 

Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 


Smith (Peter) 

Sun Dial Press 
Three Sirens Press 
Vanguard Press 
bag Pub. Co. 


World Syndicate Pub. Co. 


Reilly (The Peter) Co. (Catholic) 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. M 
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SCIENCE 
American Academy of 


Blakiston’s ) & Son 

Bobbs- Merrill 

Chemical Pub. C 

Clute (W..N. Co. (Botany) 

Columbia Univ. Press 

Davis (F. A.) Co. 

Dial Press 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 

Franklin & Charles 

Gh ook Co. 

Publisher, Inc. 
al 

State Press 

Johns Hopkins Press 

Longmans Green & Co. 


an Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


° 


Yale Univ. Press 


MEDICINE—HEALTH 


Appleton-Century Co. 
arnes (A. S.) & Co. 
Barrows (M.) & Co. 
Blakeston Co. (The) 
Commonwealth Fund 
Davis (F. A.) Co. 
Glenn Publishers 


Reilly (The Peter) Co. 
Saunders (W. B.) Co. 
Thomas (Charles C.) Publisher 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co. 


BUSINESS—-COMMERCE 


Bankers Pub. C 

Bowker (R.R.) (book trade) 
Co. 

Globe B: 

Gregg Co. 


Univ. of Chicago Press 
Van Nostrand (D.) Co. 


v 
RACIAL—FOREIGN 
= 
Europa 4 ag (Foreign Lang.) 


con ish Pub. Society of Am. 
Malliet (Wendell) & Co. (Negro) 
Stechert (G. E.) (Foreign Lang.) 


v 


MUSIC AND MUSIC 
TEXTBOOKS 


Appleton Century Co. 
Barnes (A. S.) Co. 


Beckley Co. 

Crowell Thos Y.) Co. 
Crown Publishers 

Ditson (Oliver) Co. 


Oxford Univ. Press 
Schirmer (G.), Inc. 
Silver Burdett Company 
Vanguard Press 


= 
Columbia University Press 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Cupples & Leon Co. 
Day (The John) Co. 
| Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. Knight Publishers, Inc. 
McKay (David) Co. 
Pitman Pub. Corp. 
Popular Science Pub. Co. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Reinhold Pub. Corp. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
Ronald Press Co. 
' Stechert (G. E.) & Co. 
Thomas (Charles) Publisher 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Okla. Press 
| Wiley (John) & Sons 
P Williams & Wilkins Co. 
— 
Beacon Press (The) 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 
Johns Hopkins Press 
Laidlaw Brothers - 
Lea & Febiger 
Len & F'Biger Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
7 ( t. -) oO. 
Eerdmans (Wu. B.) Pub. Co. (The V.) Co. 
arper ros. 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
= acmillan Co. 
cGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Round Table Press n Publishing Co. 
Sadlier (Wm. H.) Inc. ee 
Sheed & Ward (Catholic) Press Co. 
i Rowe (The H. M.) Co. 
| 
Callaghan & Co. 
- western Fub. Co. Bar D Press (Southwest) 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Red Arrow Books 
: Fischer (J.) & Bro. 
{ Hall & McCreary Co. 
U. of N. Carolina Press (South) Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 
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The Author & Journalist 


SELL SHORT-SHORTS! 


I'll sell your short-shorts to the national news- 
paper syndicates serving over 2,500 newspapers 
and to the second-class publications that pay 
SMALL CHECKS, yet steady ones! I specialize 
in covering the SMALL MARKETS, in supply- 
ing the need of the syndicate and lesser-book 
fiction editors. I have immediate editorial de- 
mand for 1000 to 1500 word fiction stories with 
smart single or double climax twists. I have 
sold many hundreds of short-shorts to these 
markets and others—let me start you selling 
in a SMALL WAY, now. Marketing-fee, 85c 
per script. Re-submissions free, always. 20% 
on sales under $20, 10% on sales above $20. 
Cordially, 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
15 Park Row 


Room 1228 New York City 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IF—YOU ARE SEEKING pete cre & SALES SERVICE 
IP —you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSs. 
IFP—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING 
F—you wish a non- formulized course in fiction technique 
eT F—you'll but give me the opportunity, I'll do my utmost 
to assist you. $3 to 6000 words. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Technicist 
2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston (Chicago), Ill. 


STAFF CRITIC FOR UNITED AUTHORS. _Member of: 
Nat'l League of American Pen Women; Chicago Fiction Guild. 


TIP-TOP TYPING 


30 cents per 1000 words 
Manuscripts over 10,000 words at special rates 
Corrections in Spelling and Punctuation, if desired 
Good bond paper 
Extra outside ge Carbon copy 
Mailed flat 


BLANCHE MYRES 


1117 Pennsylvania St. Denver, Colorado 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy 
kraft envelopes to mail mss, flat, 25 outgoing and 25 are 
$1; for scripts folded once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; 
for mss. folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 
Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25; medium 
weight, $1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2.50. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


THE BEST IN TYPING 


Mss. Typed ... Accurate... Neat... Rapid 
30c per thousand words up to 10,000; 
25c per thousand words if more... 
Excellent Bond Paper Used. Free carbon and 
extra cover sheets. Minor corrections. Scripts 
mailed flat. 
Mr. D. D. writes from N. Y. C.: “Your work 
was very satisfactory.” You'll say the same. 
FRANK M. ROSENBERG 
1545 East 19th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A New Writing Book . . . By Request! 
HOW TO BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 
to WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 
SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
and hundreds of stories and articles 
Price $1 
Copies direct from 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz,Crompond,N.Y. 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, sends the following revised statement of its 
requirements: “Short-stories of romance, mystery, ad- 
venture or humor, not over 3500 words. Good stories 
of 1500 words or less are particularly needed. Short 
articles of 1000 to 1500 words on (1) recent de- 
velopments in popular science; (2) adventure; (3) 
glamorous personalities of men and women in the 
news and important enough to be of national interest; 
(4) sports personalities and articles tied closely to 
news; (5) articles on subjects making for a Better 
America; (6) animal articles; (7) inspirational edi- 
torials, full of warmth and humanness, 800 to 1000 
words. Fillers, consisting of short articles of 300 to 
800 words on all above subjects; cartoons, short ani- 
mal material, appealing animal photographs. Pay- 
ment: short-stories, $150 to $1000; articles, $150 
to $400. We are published weekly. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney is editor. We buy first and second 
United States and Canadian magazine rights. We 
copyright in the name of the publisher, assigning after 
publication upon request. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks. We pay four weeks after ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

Three new bi-monthly magazines are announced by 
the Thrilling group, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 
Each uses a book-length novel written on assignment, 
but is interested in short-stories, 1000 to 6000 words 
in length, with which to fill out the magazine, as 
follows: For The Ghost, Super-Detective, detective 
and crime stories; for Captain Future, pseudo-science 
stories; for The Rio Kid Western, pioneer and fron- 
tier shorts. Payment is at 1% cent a word, on 
acceptance. 

The Gateway, 404 American Trust Bldg., Berkeley, 
Calif., is announced as a new magazine to be put out 
by the Bennett Publishing Co., for boys and girls from 
8 to 14 years of age. ““We are particularly interested 
in stories and photographs of animals and of animals 
and children, with special emphasis on loyalty, friend- 
ship, and heroism,’ writes Mildred Bennett, editor. 
“Stories should not exceed 750 words. We can also 
use short articles, 500 words, on how to make and 
build things, games, comic and narrative strip mate- 
rial, mystery and adventure shorts, puzzles, and short 
poems. Rates are 14 cent a word up, photographs 
50 cents to $2.50, on publication.” 

Champion Comics, 1 E. 42nd St., New York, issued 
by the Worth Publishing Co., Leo Greenwald, presi- 
dent, writes: “We are in the market for story material 
for magazines. We are buying two types of material: 
Short stories of from 1000 to 15,000 words, written 
for boys from 10 to 16 years of age, also original 
scripts for comic strips such as the magazine now 
carries. Before submitting any of the latter, however, 
it would be well to write us for explicit directions. 
Payment will be $10 on acceptance, and a quick report 
is assured.” 

The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, writes that is now accepting fiction dealing 
with the present European war, and that the ban 
against anti-German stories has been lifted. “For Air 
Adventures we would like air-story writers to have 
their heroes English, French, or American adventurers. 
For Amazing Stories and Fantastic Adventures we will 
welcome stories dealing with Nazi intrigue in the 
United States.” A further letter from the company 
asks writers for the latter two magazines to “‘lay off’ 


of stories dealing with Atlantis and Lemuria, of which 
there is at present a heavy overstock. 

Fact Detective Stories, 480 Lexington Ave., has 
been discontinued. 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE TO EARN LENNIGER HELP—FREE! 


November is the final month of my Sixth Annual Beginners’ Fiction Contest. As in August, Sep- 
tember and October, I will, during November, select eight more new writers whose work indicates 
the best sales possibilities, and will give them my help as mentioned below, entirely free, except 
for my regular sales commissions: : 


EIGHT MORE PRIZES WORTH $1,000.00 


lst Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 yr. (Value) $500.00 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 mos. (Value) 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (Value) 125.00 
4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (Value) 50.00 
5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th & 8th: My help on 12,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.00) 25.00 Nelson A. Hutto 


' TOTAL VALUES OF PRIZES EACH MONTH $1,000.00 4th Prize Winner 
August, 1939 


Already 15 of the 16 new writers to whom I awarded the August and September prizes are expe- ' 
riencing the results of authoritative guidance and leading agency sponsorship— ‘my regular sales “Your two quick sales } 
checks. One of their success stories challenges you at the right. And 17 years’ success in develop- on yarns 1 entered in : 
bed — new writers into big time professionals hacks my contention that if you have talent, | can vous Anau Contest ex- t 
help you. ceeded my best hopes. 
The Beginners’ Fiction Contest is open to all writers who have rot sold more than $500.00 worth | had your check sooner f 
of manuscripts during 1939. All you need do to enter is to submit at least 2,000 words of fiction than I even expected a 
or non-fiction for agency service at my regular rates to new writers of $1.00 per thousand words a rt! Th i ‘ts that ; 
on manuscripts up to 5,000 words; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the fee is $5 for the first 5,000 words — 2 sel 258 i 
2 and 75e for each additional thousand. (Special rates on novelets and novels.) For these fees they were the first i 


your unsalable stories receive detailed constructive criticism scripts I ever sent you, 
and that you sold them 


as well as _ revision and replot advice on those which can be | 
made salable; your salable stories, of course, are immediately AUGUST LENNIGER to a new magazine on 


recommended to actively buying editors. an inside tip, convince ¥ 
Full Contest information, my booklet Practical Literary Help, Literary Agent me Lenniger help can’t 4 
and current market letter, on request. 56 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. be topped. 


The M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 286 Fifth Ave., New 
York, writes that its book publishing plans have been EYE-SAVER COPYHOLDER 
changed materially in the last four months and that 
it is now interested only in what could be termed 
“top flight’ manuscripts. “We are in the market for 
all types of novels, but they must be well written. 
We are also pleased to look at any script of non- 
fiction, games, novelties, and juveniles, both fiction 


Here’s the handiest GIFT for yourself or your 
typing friend. Saves precious eyesight. Com 
bined Copyholder-Reading Stand speeds work. 
Holds heavy book or paper at easy-reading 
angle. Movable Line Indicator keeps your 
place. Send $1.25 to 


CLEVERCRAFT SHOPPE 


757 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
and non-fiction. We do not restrict the script to any 
particular length. We publish both on a royalty and 
an outright purchase basis. We never publish any DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT MEET 
editorial form requirements? We will type it correctly, on 
Scribner's-Commentator, the combined magazine, bond with one. carbon, and extra, end 
101 Park Ave., New York, published by Charles Pay- 10,000-25,000," 35¢c; over: 25,000, 3c, Terms: cash with 
orders to $5.00; o s $5 y th 50% 
son and edited by Frances Rufus Bellamy, will offer deposit, QO. Cash orders m4 Mini- 
market for short-stories, serials, novelettes, articles, mum fee $1.00. Criticism ane revision service, by special j 
personality pieces, verse, and photos. It is stated that 
good rates will be paid, two weeks after acceptance. RIVIERA WRITERS SERVICE i 
P. O. Box 476 Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Gangland Detective, 60 Hudson St., New York, has 
replaced Ten Story Gang as a magazine of the Blue 
Ribbon group. It uses short novelettes and_short- MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS ig 
stories of sensational crime and underworld theme. Corrected—Revised—Typed ff 
Rates presumably are similar to others in the Blue attention paid foreign 
Ribbon group—around 14, cent word. after pub- nglish. riters uncertain of their complete i 
8 d v2 P b constructive help. 
riendly consideration. Fees moderate. 
Personal Romances, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, is DR. F. M. WILLIS 
now edited by Ethel M. Pomeroy, who succeeds Ruth 985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. t 
L. Baer. First-person short-stories, 2000 to 5000 words ; 
in length, and novelettes of 6000 to 7500 words, Jo es 
involving any strong emotional problem, are used. PROFESSIONAL” ENVELOPES 
Development of character through experience, also A 4 or 5 months supply for $1.00. Only about 5c a week! 


t i j i i Why be without them? Size 6x9 or 6%x9% Ic each; 9x12 or 
a wide variety of themes and settings, are desirable 9%x12% 1%c each. Outgoing sizes printed in upper left corner, 


factors in stories submitted to this market. Light return’ sizes accordingly. No order for less than $1.00; sizes i 
2 mixed as wantec a tew arge sizes or engthy a ew 
verse is used. Rates are announced at 1 cent a word, single fold sizes for shorter lengths. Add 10% W. of Rockies. 


on acceptance. Seli taught language books, grammatical system, German, 
P French, Spanish, Italian, 25c each. 50, SYx8Y MSS notesheets, 


Owing to the death of Effa Danelson, the editor, ame modernistically printed on each, 25c. 

Occult Digest has been merged with The Telepathic W. HARGETT, 3646 Kosciusko, St. Louis, Mo. 
Magazine, which name will be dropped. The address 
of The Occult Digest is now 2727 W. 36th St., Chi- 
cago. Miss Marie Harlowe, editor, will use short SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270! 
articles on metaphysics and scientific occultism, with \CEET BA a 
some verse. Payment except in subscriptions will be 
by special arrangement only. 


Feature Comics is the revised name of Feature 
Funnies, 369 Lexington Ave., New York. It uses 
PPERené ZINC HALF-TONES 


comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin, paying on 
acceptance. 


| 
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WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sell 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other ad- 
vantages of successful writing. This natural 
result of your work may be yours if you are 
properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 

You too will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


| PAST<EDITOP 


The A. & J. Simplitieg 


ining Course 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” and 
information about 8S. T. C. training. No cost 
or obligation. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


The Author & Journalist 


The Children’s Friend, published by the Augsburg 
Publishing House, Lutheran denomination, at 425 S. 
Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn., should now be listed 
as using material for children of the 9 to 12 ages. 
Rev. John Peterson, editor, likes articles and stories 
of different types, those with a religious note pre- 
ferred. Payment is at $2.50 to $3 per thousand words, 
on the tenth of month after acceptance. The company 
also issues Little Folks, for ages 5 and 6 years. It 
uses stories up to 400 or 450 words, with a moral, 
religious note, paying from % to 1/4 cent a word. 


The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada, 
is now edited by Clifford P. Wilson, who succeeds 
Alice MacKay. In addition to illustrated articles up 
to 2500 words in length on travel, exploration, and 
trade in the Canadian north, it uses material on 
anthropology and natural history. Payment is at 1 
cent a word, on publication. 

Double Detective, of the Munsey group, 280 Broad- 
way, New York, is now edited by Paul Johnston, who 
succeeds Preston Grady. Miss Mary Gnaedinger is 
listed as editor of the new Famous Fantastic Mysteries. 


Wings, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, reports a 
requirement for modern, up-to-date war-air novelettes, 
15,000 words in length, indicating that this Fiction 
House magazine is willing to consider current war 
fiction. Rates, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Five Star Features has changed its address from 66 
Perry St., New York, to 60 Henry St., Merrick, L. I., 
New York. Helen Haness, editor, writes: “We still 
accept stories of 900 to 1000 words at $5 a story. 
We cannot use any longer stories. We want romantic, 
domestic problem, humorous, success, and occasionally 
mystery and adventure stories, if they are well done.” 


Literary Florida, P. O. Box 3012, Tampa, Fla., did 
not mention a very essential fact, in its first announce- 
ment sent to us calling for manuscripts. That is, that 
a reading fee is required for considering “the first 
manuscript submitted.” We do not advise writers to 
submit material under such a condition. 

A contributor who submitted a book manuscript to 
John H. Hopkins, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 
reports an unsatisfactory experience. A letter in- 
formed him that it was the company’s custom to turn 
all manuscripts over to a certain literary agent, who 
would then act as the author’s agent on a percentage 
basis in dealing with the company. A _ decidedly 
illiterate letter later received from the agent explained 
that he (or she) selects all books for the company 
under this plan. 

Down Beat, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, is now 
published twice monthly, replacing its companion 


magazine, Up Beat, which has been discontinued. 
Carl Cons, managing editor, writes: ‘We pay only 
for feature material and ‘hot’ news.’ The magazine 


is published for professional musicians. Rates are 
¥% cent a word and up, on publication. 
The Fireside Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York, 


is announced as a new trade division of the Chemical 
Publishing Co., under direction of Horace J. Gardner. 
The Fireside Press is interested in books on popular 
science, health, games and recreation, arts and crafts, 
and other ‘“‘what-to-do” subjects. 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., has been purchased from 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., and the business hereafter 
will be conducted at the headquarters of the Jatter, 
14 W. 49th St., New York. The Blue Ribbon imprint 
covers a line of reprint books. 

Sensation, 11 E. 44th St., New York, devoted to 
features of the tabloid newspaper style, appears to 
be made up of material furnished by King Features 
Syndicate. 
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Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
report the following changes of editorships for various 
magazines: Loring Dowst replaces Moran Tudury as 
editor of The Spider and Operator No. 5. David 
Manners replaces Moran Tudury as editor of Ace 
G-Man Magazine. Willard Crosby replaces David 
Manners as editor of 10 Story Western. Steve Fairelly 
replaces Loring Dowst as editor of Horror Stories, 
Dime Mystery, and Terror Tales. 

America, formerly at 329 W. 108th St., is now 
published at 53 Park Place, New York. The change 
of address also affects the allied magazines, Thought, 
a quarterly, and The Catholic Mind, semi-monthly. 
All are devoted to material of Catholic interest. 

A contributor reports an unsatisfactory experience 
with Home Desirable and an associated magazine, 
Home and Farm, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. After 
selling to the company a couple of articles, last year, 
the author was requested to furnish more material of 
specified kinds. Some twenty articles and nearly 200 
photos were furnished, but after using and paying $3 
for one picture, and holding all material for a lengthy 
time, some of which had been definitely accepted, the 
editor returned the entire collection without explana- 
tion. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, P. O. Box 4405, 
Place D’Armes Postal Station, Montreal, Canada, is 
now edited by R. S. Kennedy, who succeeds A. E. 
Whiting. This publication offers $4 a column, on 
publication, for acceptable short-stories. 

Southern Sportsman, P. O. Box 16, Austin, Texas, 
reports a need for very brief interesting shorts, kinks, 
human-interest and _ believe-it-or-not material. Low 
rates are paid on acceptance. Unusual action and 
human-interest cover pictures are sought, at $3 each. 

Tip Top Comics and Comics on Parade, 220 E 42nd 
St., New York, are now edited by Ken Steffen, who 
succeeds Fred A. Methot. 

The University of Colorado Extension Division is 
looking for producible half-hour radio scripts of genu- 
ine merit, for production over one of the Denver net- 
work stations this winter. The broadcasts will be in 
connection with the new radio center and workshop 
group established this fall. At present no payment is 
offered. Address University of Colorado Radio Center, 
C. A. Johnson Bldg., Room 222, Denver, Colo. 

Silhouettes, formerly of 303 Rosewood, Ontario, 
Calif., has moved to 2123 Monroe St., Amarillo, Tex. 
This is a verse magazine edited by James Neill 
Northe. 

Complete Detective Cases, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, requirements of which were reported last 
month, is a member of the Red Circle (formerly 
Newsstand) group. 

Love Romances, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, of 
the Fiction House group, is now published only 
spasmodically. 

Fiction Features, 1017 Second St., Santa Monica, 
Calif., announced as a syndicate, is suspending opera- 
tions. 

Rural Progress, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, has 
been for some time in the hands of a receiver, and 
contributors report that material purchased as much 
as a year ago has not been paid for. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
In the past three years I have sold some 


3000-3500 stories . . articles . . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical 
errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and un- 
climactic paragraphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. Special 
rates on book-lengths. Verse: typing, ‘2c per line; criti- 

cism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


2 ED BODIN 9 


1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Professional authors’ agent on limited or 
unlimited representation. 

Ed Bodin will devote one day a week, ex- 
pressly for personal development of new 
authors close to clicking. State your case. 
You may receive a bid that will please you. 
But you must have the flair. Bodin flatters 
nobody just for fees. Ask any editor or 
author in the know. His clients are cover 
names. Many of them began with Bodin. 
Special arrangement for each client, depend- 
ing on outlook. 


(Personal representation in Hollywood and 
foreign countries) 


WRITERS, STOP HERE! 

Let me tell you why your stories or articles 
do not sell. I will criticise, and revise by out- 
line and by rewriting, all for 50e per 1000 
words. Books $10.00 up. I have published my 
own product and am prepared to help you. 
Read this: ‘‘What you have done for me ex- 
ceeds by far anything any other critic has 


1. B. HOLMAN 


Mt. Aye, Iowa Literary Agent 


AVOID TECHNICAL ERRORS 
IN YOUR STORIES AND ARTICLES 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN MARINE, RAIL- 
ROAD, AERO AND GENERAL ENGINEERING enables 
me to advise writers on these subjects, saving the expense 
or time for extensive research. Send for my service plan, 
and submit your present problem for free advice. 


RALPH H. SHEPARD 
New York City 


416 East 106th Street 


ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 
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TALENT SCOUT 


Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted 
for leading U. S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your mate- 
rial by author and editor of twenty years’ expe- 
rience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten per 
cent commission deducted, and the reading fee 
returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the mate- 
rial is at fault and showing you Clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 

This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers, even if they are rank be- 
ginners, but I don’t want “wishers.” If you 
feel you can write—if you have written some- 
thing you believe should sell—send it along at 
once. I'll sell it, or show you to your own 
satisfaction what is wrong and how to make it 
right. 

Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, ‘Money For 
Your Manuscripts.’ It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book Manuscripts Typed 
(With carbon copy and minor corrections) 
40 cents per thousand words 


EDNA HERRON 
Grant Hotel, 6 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


offers no encouragement to those unfitted 
for a literary career. This businesslike agency 
seeks established writers and others who 
“have something.’’ Promising beginners as- 
sisted for moderate fee until the first sale. 
DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


149 East 37 Street New York City 


WIN $$$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN 
“cream” 


the 
thou- 


lists 


of contests monthly, offering 


sands of cash prizes for Photos, Bright Sayings, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Recipes, Stories, 
Slogans, Household Hints, Limericks, etc., and 
YOU can win your share by keeping posted and 
entering the contests promptly. 


has winning entries and helpful articles on HOW 


Also 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 


20 W. Washington 


Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers 
quickly, the rate is now just one-half—only $1 per 
year. Latest copy, 20 cents—none free. Keep posted— 
WIN YOUR SHARE! 


WILLIAM Q. HEALY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Author & Journalist 


Tomorrow, 1257 Tamarind Ave., Hollywood, Calif., 
is announced as a magazine for the younger genera- 
tion to be issued by the Hollywood Branch of the 
Suttenhouse Publishing Co., Ltd. The editor is Bar- 
bara Spalding, 18, and the staff is composed of young 
people of high-school age. Contributions for the first 
three issues will not be paid for but it is hoped that 
payment can be offered later. 

Hi-Light Newspaper Syndicate announces its change 
of address from 619 Highland to 818 Baltimore, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, formerly bi-monthly, is now being published 
monthly. 

Click, 500 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, picture mag- 
azine, is now edited by Elliott Curtiss and M. Robert 
Rogers. 

Host, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, has been dis- 
continued. 


oooo 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


The American Magazine announces the third an- 
nual American Youth Forum Awards open to students 
under 21 years of age enrolled in junior, or senior 
high schools or comparable public or private schools, 
in the United States. Awards will be made for the 
best article, not to exceed 1500 words, on either of 
the two following subjects: “Today's Challenge to 
America’s Youth,” or ‘How Much Security Is Enough?” 
and for the best painting, drawing, or photograph, not 
to exceed 30 by 40 inches in dimensions, on “Today's 
Challenge to America’s Youth” or “My Community: 
Its Place in the Nation.” First, second, and third prize 
in each group are $1000, $500, and $100, and addi- 
tional prizes in each group range down to 100 of $5 
each. Detailed conditions for submission appearing 
in current issues of The American should be con- 
sulted. Contest closes March 22, 1940. 


Alfred A. Knopf, publisher, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York, announces the establishment of three 
literary fellowships of $1200 each to be awarded to 
talented writers to help them complete planned or 
unfinished books. All applications for the 1940 award 
must be received by December 29, 1939. The award 
will be payable in twelve $100 installments, and the 
completed manuscripts will be published under royalty 
terms. A brochure containing an application blank 
and full details will be sent to inquirers. 

The Midwestern Folk Drama Tournament, con- 
nected with Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
announces $560 in awards to American writers for 
two types of literature: (1) One-act plays based on 
American folk and middle-class life. (2) Articles, 
about 2000 words long on American folk life. The 
award money will be divided as follows: $25 apiece 
for approximately fourteen articles, and $160 for five 
plays, in prizes ranging from $50 to $25. The articles 
and plays will be employed to finish two books on 
American folk life which the college already has 
partly completed. All manuscripts should be in the 
hands of Lealon N. Jones, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., by January 15, 1940. Enclose 
return postage. Those interested should write for 
explanatory pamphlet. 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
offers to pay $1 for each acceptable idea which profes- 
sional inventors may have overlooked, for its “Why 
Don’t They?” department. The American also pays 
$1 for unusual facts that will fit into its column, 
“It Takes All Kinds.” 

Film Fun, 149 Madison Ave., New York, informs 
a contributor: ‘Most of our material is either staff- 


written or contracted for.” 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Mining & Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
reports: “We rarely buy manuscripts, practically all 
of those we use being supplied by our own members 
at no cost to us.” 

Better Letters in Business, 4416-18 Elston Ave., 
Chicago, is now using direct-by-mail articles, but for 
the time being will be very selective in this type of 
material. States M. A. Wagner, “Such articles will be 
restricted to the letters of manufacturers. In other 
words, we want the efforts of firms that fit the general 
run of business firms rather than specialized cases.” 

American Camera Trade, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is in the market for good Christmas displays 
for its December issue and wants also good features, 
personality shorts for which 40 cents each is paid, and 
good news tips. Robert P. Parker is managing editor. 

American Roofer, 425 4th Ave., New York, is 
interested in articles on successful roofing concerns, 
accompanied by pictures showing the interior of show 
rooms, and of the men in the roofing companies. Pay- 
ment at 1 cent a word is made on publication. Bernard 
Sachs is editor. 

India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York., pays excellent rates for technical articles, and 
news items relating to rubber. S. C. Stillwagon is 
editor. 

Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York, pays 1 cent a 
word, on publication, for technical or semi-technical 
articles of interest to the professional radio service 
man and distributor of radio parts and accessories, 
according to Robt. G. Herzog, editor. 

Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York, 
bed spreads to the list of subjects in which it is 
interested, making the listing now read, linen goods, 
bed spreads, blankets, and towels. Julien Elfenbein 
is editor. 

Sporting Age, 260 Sth Ave., New York, replaces 
Sporting Goods Journal, Chicago. Ames A. Castle, 
editor, is in the market for specific asticles describing 
merchandising programs of sports stores—S00 words 
or under. Illustrations are imperative. Payment is 
made on publication at 14 cent a word. 

Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York, now being 
published by the Robbins Publishing Co., has retained 
its old editorial staff and is still in the market for 
first-class “how” articles on power laundry operation 
and selling; also on dry cleaning production and sales. 
Many more illustrations are being used than formerly. 
Payment is made on publication at 14 cent a word 
and up. 

Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, wants fea- 
ture articles on business or questions of interest to 
business men. Particular need at present is for case 
stories of unusual ways in which companies have made 
sales, and management problems. Editor Alan H. 
Sturdy states that 1 cent a word is the minimum paid. 
Manuscripts are reported upon in one to two weeks. 
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IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERA ASSISTANCE.’’ My clients are 
represented virtuall the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,”’ “‘quality,”’ and “‘pulp.”’ Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO You 
My little paper, ““‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 


on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 


request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accu- 
rately. Carbon and extra first and last pages 
free. Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Proof read. Mailed flat. Forty 
cents 1,000 words; 20 per cent discount over 


10,000 
MONA PFANNENSTIEL 
817 W. Lapham St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


100 POETRY MARKETS THAT PAY, 50c 


(Coin or stamps) 
100 Poetry Magazines, some that pay, 25c. 
100 Newspaper Poetry Columns, some pay, 25c. 
HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 25c 
FREE with full set of lists. 


JEANETTE NOURLAND 
12542 East Avenue 26 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manuscripts Typed 


neatly and promptly. Corrections in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar if requested. One 
carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 40¢ per 1,000 


words. 20% discount on book lengths. 


LENORE HOOTMAN 


5415 Ash St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


STORIES, books, drama criticised, revised, 
marketed. Send MSS. Theses, Club Papers, 
Speeches, Translation Specialists. Expert 
typing. 

MARANATHA WRITERS 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 


| 


Accept this special offer of two scripts read and analyzed 
for the price of one. This is a special get acquainted offer 
and the scripts must be accompanied by this advertisement. 

You get the regular reading a analysis by the author 
of two standard texts on writ — Too, the folder: 
FUTURE IN PROFESSIONAL WRI TING lays the writing 
business bare. It is free on request. 

Send the scripts today with the fee for one script based 
at 5000 words of script for one dollar. Thus, for one dollar 
you get two 5000 word scripts serviced. 


walter n. 
DES MARAIS 


Dept. N. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Box 33, Station E. 


POETS: Send self-addressed, stamped enve- 

lope for 1989 PRIZE PROGRAM and 
descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS, four of which contain list of 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Quarterly prizes, 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


BEST QUALITY TYPING 


To meet editorial requirements—spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, any corrections neces- 
sary. Quick service. Let me give you the bene- 
fit of my years of experience and training at 
the low rate of 25 CENTS PER THOUSAND 
WORDS. Carbon copy. 
BERTHA E. ROARE 
Box 35 Powellton, West Virginia 
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THEY found their markets and SOLD 


A First-sale Every Six Days 


If your efforts are not meeting with success 
you may be wasting your time on wrong mar- 
kets. It should pay you to see our Market- 
propensity test, designed to show the type of 
material you are best fitted to write and sell at 
present. It is free. 


Writers who have taken the test are enthus- 
iastic. One says: “I was certainly impressed 

. that market had never been suggested to 
me...I hardly knew it existed and certainly 
didn’t realize it was such a large market... 
Others have kept harping on the detective or 
western pulp field... I'm glad you realize, as 
I certainly do, that I’m not in any way suited 
for such markets. I’m glad you found the mar- 
kets that fit my basic abilities!” 


On an average of every six days during recent 
months a client of ours has made a first-sale. 
This record is possible because the Market-pro- 
pensity test helps them find their best markets 

. they learn the market’s exact requirements 
* ..and then develop their technique under the 
skillful guidance of our director—a professional 
writer and critic. 
Comments from a few: “Appreciate your ef- 
forts on the story which sold and am greatly 
encouraged...’ Mrs. G.S.S. “‘Two sales in one 
week! They are my first sales and I must say 
are extremely gratifying...’ Mr. C.C.R. “In- 
deed, I am thrilled. Many, many thanks to you 
for what was much more than a perfunctory 
interest ...’’ Miss R.C.O. 


Mail a Postcard for Full Details and 
your copy of the Market-propensity test. 


COMFORT WRITERS’ SERVICE 


107-P N. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


CASH IN ON YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


(I have) 
Here's a treatise that illus trates their plots, endings, 
etc., by reprinted shorts I’ve sold up to 5c _a word 
Says Prof. Snyder, Eng. Dept., Ohio State: “If it had 
been on my desk sooner I'd have sold more. Price $! 


(50c this month only). Also been selling for others for 


ten years, all lengths. 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 


Radio Script Writer’s Service 


There is a steady demand for 15- and 30-minute radio 
plays. Put your short stories in dialogue form and send 
to us for expert criticism, technical advice and marketing 
suggestions. 


$1.50 for 15-minute script $2.00 per 30-minute script 
CHARLES E. WORES 


1015 Corona NORA WORKS Denver, Colo. 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. Develop your liter- 
ary gifts. 

Our courses in writing short-stories, juve- 
niles, verse, novels, articles, etc., are taught 
by a staff of literary experts, headed by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, well known critic and 
teacher. Many years of successful exper- 
ience. 

Our moderately-priced courses offer just 
what you want—constructive criticism, 
frank, practical advice, help in marketing. 


Send today for full culars; also for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, A Journal 
for All Who Write. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield, Mass. 


The Author Journalist 


Modern Pharmacy, 12 E. 41st St., New York, pays 
2 cents, more or less, according to value, for human 
interest articles about pharmacies, provided good pic- 
tures can be secured to illustrate. Allen Klein, editor, 
gives examples of such articles as (1) the story of 
the adventures of an Alaskan pharmacist, (2) the 
story called “Big Brother’ which tells of a pharma- 
cist who formed children’s clubs to keep them off the 
streets, out of harm’s way—which stories appeared in 
the last two issues of the publication. Mr. Klein will 
use also short stuff, such as pictures of unusual 
hobbies, and pharmacists doing unusual things, unique 
ideas for boosting business, especially the prescrip- 
tion end—in other words, anything which writers be- 
lieve to be of interest, of educational and remunera- 
tive value, to the national pharmacist. Reports are 
prompt and payment is made within a reasonable time 
after acceptance. Extra payment is made for pictures. 


Southern Printer, Mortgage Guaranty Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga., is in need of more good feature articles, 
1000 to 1500 words, dealing with actual southern 
printers and how they have conducted their business 
successfully. Illustrations should be furnished if pos- 
sible. Payment is made on publication at 20 cents an 
inch, according to Wm. D. Harris, editor. 

Office, 377 Broadway, New York, pays on accept- 
ance now, at the rate of 14 cent a word, for articles 
of interest to commercial stationers and office equip- 
ment dealers. W. J. Singleton is editor. 

Western Hardware, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles, a publication started a few months ago by 
the Ver Halen publications, has been permanently 
suspended. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York, 
pays 114 cents a word for articles dealing with actual 
profitable uses of electricity on farms. Payment is 
made on acceptance, according to Geo. W. Kable, 
editor. 

Canadian Aviation has been purchased from Aero- 
nautical Publications, Ltd., Ottowa, by Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company, Toronto. 

General Transportation, published by the R. L. Polk 
Company, Detroit, is out of the market for some time, 
according to F. J. McGinnis, of the direct mail 
division. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 
Author & Journalist, Published Monthly at Denver, Colorado, 
for October, 1939 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
heen duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, None; 
Business Manager, John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 2. That the 
owner is: The Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colo; John T. Bartlett, 
Boulder, Colo.; Gueenabelle S. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Mar- 
garet A. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 3. That the known bondhold- 
ers, mortgagees, and the security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or cther 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as théy appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation .for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as to stated by him. 
WILLARD HAWKINS, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of October, 1939. 
LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 5, 1942. 
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UDENT 


Each month, in this department, some fundamental phase of story writing will be taken up for discussion. 


It is distinctly a corner for the beginner—the student. 


The purpose is to present _in clear, concise form, 


without excess elaboration, the basic rules, or principles, of sound craftsmanship. Taken together, as they 
accrue month after month, the lessons will constitute a liberal course in short-story writing. 


_This series began in the September, 


XIV—MOTIVATION AND STIMULI 


Psychologists recognize two causes for human or 
animal behavior: (1) the adequate or unconditioned 
stimulus (US); (2) the conditioned stimulus (CS). 

A stimulus is an event or condition which pro- 
duces a response. Thus, hunger is the simulus which 
causes one to seek food. A variation in light intensity 
is the stimulus causing response in the iris of the 
eye—contraction or expansion. A sensation of burn- 
ing is the stimulus causing one to withdraw from 
contact with a hot stove. Love is the stimulus which 
causes one to seek a desired mate. 

These may all be described as unconditioned stimuli. 
That is, they inevitably produce the same reflex in 
all normal subjects. 

The conditioned stimulus may be illustrated by the 
fundamental experiment devised by Ivan Pavlov, 
famous Russian psychologist. It is based on a dog’s 
salivary reflex to the presentation of food. In this 
experiment, each time food is given to the dog (the 
unconditioned stimulus) a bell is sounded. After this 
has occurred a number of times, the bell alone is 
sounded. A flow of saliva is produced without the 
accompaniment of food. The ringing of the bell has 
become the conditioned stimulus. 

Stimuli and their responses are the basic material 
of the fiction writer. For practical purposes, we may 
consider the words motive, cause, and stimulus as 
synonymous. If a story is adequately motivated it is 
because the characters respond to logical stimuli, and 
because the chain of cause and effect necessary for 
convincingness is logical throughout. 

Unconditioned stimuli do not cause the average 
writer much trouble. Every one, from observation and 
experience, is acquainted with a vast number of ele- 
mental facts belonging to the category of cause and 
effect and including the unconditioned stimuli and 
their responses. These are so familiar that they are 
usually taken for granted, although they are funda- 
mental factors in all writing which deals with natural 
phenomena. To illustrate: 

If an object is dropped, it will fall. 

If a finger is cut, it will bleed. 

If a seed is planted, it will grow. 

If we are frightened, we will feel an impulse to run 
away. 

If we are injured by another, we will be angry. 

If the sexes are mingled, love and mating will re- 
sult. 

If a child’s life is threatened, its mother will try to 
protect it. 

The list could be extended indefinitely. A story 
which ignored any of these generally known and ac- 
cepted responses to stimuli would be unconvincing on 
its face. Note that the word used is “ignored.’’ The 
writer may describe happenings which are contrary 
to the accepted order—provided they are adequately 
explained. There are, for example, many circum- 
stances in which the rule does not hold that if an 
object is dropped it will fall. If it is lighter than air, 
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it will float upward. If it is supposed to be dropped 
inside of a space ship bound for Mars, the object will 
float in mid-air, owing to absence of gravity. 

The fiction writer, to a large extent, is concerned 
with these exceptions to the rule and with conditioned 
stimuli, rather than to the familiar, axiomatic uncon- 
ditioned stimuli and their responses. A story in which 
everyone did only the expected and obviously logical 
things would be tedious and uninteresting. 

Paradoxically, such a story would also be uncon- 
vincing. People in real life do not always—in fact, 
not often—do the obvious, predictable thing. Human 
beings—and to some extent lesser animals—are crea- 
tures of complex conditioning. No two will react 
in exactly the same way to the same stimulus. The 
stimulus of hunger will cause one man to seek work, 
another to go hunting, another to steal, another to 
beg, another to contrive some clever means of ob- 
taining food. It will cause one man to sit down and 
lament his misfortune; to another it is a spur to 
action. 

The special conditioning to which a character has 
been subjected furnishes the only real clue to his prob- 
able reaction to given circumstances. This condition- 
ing may even go back to prenatal influences, and in- 
evitably includes racial conditioning. A savage does 
not respond to stimuli in quite the same way as a 
civilized person. An Oriental differs from a European 
in many of his reactions, and a Gallic racial back- 
ground makes one intangibly different from an Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Individual differences which make people abnormal, 
even if only to a slight degree, are inevitably the 
result of special conditioning. This fact is instinc- 
tively recognized. We often say of a child—or an 
animal—that cringes and shows abject fear of being 
punished: “The poor thing must have been ill- 
treated.” Reasoning from effect back to cause, we 
know that the child or dog would not act in this way 
without conditioning. 

The fiction writer can hardly shape a story with- 
out employing this principle of conditioning in some 
form. If his characters stand out as individuals, it is 
because they are different from others. The differences 
may be so great in many instances as to amount to 
abnormalities. Generally speaking, the greater the 
departure from the normal, the more intensive must 
have been the conditioning process. 

To the writer, this means that unusual, abnormal 
characters must be satisfactorily explained, if the 
reader is to accept them—that is, find them con- 
vincing. Enough of their background, and the events 
which made them what they are must be given, or 
implied, to account for their abnormalities. This, 
however, lies in the realm of characterization. We are 
specifically concerned just now with conditioning as a 
factor in motivation. 

In the lesson preceding, it was pointed out that a 
story is convincing only when it consists of a logical 
chain of cause and effect—when every action seems to 
bear the impress of inevitability. Since we are dealing 
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in fiction chiefly with characters and their reactions, 
this means that when a character does something at 
an important crisis in the story, it must seem the 
logical thing, the inevitable thing for that character 
to do. 

In case of simple, elemental reactions, this sense of 
inevitability is not difficult to achieve. If, in a crisis, 
a child is threatened, and a mother protects it at the 
peril of her own life, we are pretty certain to accept 
this as the inevitable action. If two enemies join 
forces to fight a common danger, the motivation will 
be taken for granted. 

The sense of inevitability in such incidents rests 
upon: (1) the reader's knowledge and observation 
which makes him regard it as axiomatic that people 
will do certain things in certain circumstances; (2) 
the reader’s propensity to judge others by himself. 
If the character does as the reader feels that he would 
do in the same circumstances, he accepts it as the 
inevitable thing to do. 

These simple, elemental acts, however, fall into the 
category of unconditioned reflexes. The problem im- 
mediately becomes somewhat different when condi- 
tioned reflexes are involved—that is to say, when the 
character is required to act in a way that the aver- 
age reader would not take for granted. 

In such cases, the action can only be made con- 
vincing by indicating the special conditioning which 
makes the character's reactions different from the 
normal. 

These reactions may be very slightly different from 
the normal, in which case, it is only necessary to pic- 
ture the character as acting in a way consistent with 
his nature. It is possible to conceive of several individ- 
uals who are sufficiently normal for the reader to ac- 
cept them and yet have them act altogether differently 
in the same crisis. Take, for example, a brave man, 
a timid man, a tricky man. If the brave man is held 
up on a dark road, he will put up a fight. If the 
timid man is held up, he will unquestionably yield 
up his valuables to the holdup, and take to his heels 
if the opportunity offers. If the tricky man is in- 
volved, he is likely to pretend to yield, and then to 
snatch the holdup’s gun or trip him up when he is 
off guard. 

The reader will accept any of these variations pro- 
vided the character has been depicted as brave, timid, 
or tricky. Judging by the yardstick of his own reac- 
tions, he instinctively reflects. “If I were a brave 
man, I would do as this one does.” “If I were a 
timid man, I would do as this character does,” etc. 


Beyond these simple problems in convincingness, 
however, problems of increasing complexity arise, 
with which the writer must cope. In a typical case, 
there is the situation in which two conflicting motives 
are involved. 

Suppose, for example, that the timid man also has 
another dominant characteristic, loyalty to his em- 
ployer. On the dark night when he encounters the 
holdup, he is carrying valuable and important papers 
entrusted to him by this employer. When he is ord- 
ered to turn these over to the highwayman, his timid- 
ity urges him to do so, his loyalty urges him to re- 
fuse. Which motive will dominate? 

To digress for a moment, it should be made clear 
that story incidents fall into two categories: (1) those 
that set the stage for a story, present the situation, 
reveal something of the nature of he characers; (2) 
those that develop the story, and that grow out of the 
opening situation. In an opening situation, we may 


have a character act in a certain way without any 
particular “build-up.” The story grows out of what 
he does in this introductory incident. But in a de- 
veloping incident, the character has presumably al- 
ready appeared. His acts therefore must be consistent 
with these earlier appearances. 
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Assuming that the encounter of the timid man with 
the highwayman is a developing incident—perhaps the 
climax—a sense of inevitability will result only if he 
acts in a way consistent with his character as prev- 
iously revealed. When he makes his choice, the reader 
must feel that the dominant motive won out—not that 
the author merely tossed a coin, or had the character 
act as he wanted him to act. If the man overcomes 
his timidity and resists the holdup, it must be because 
the stronger characteristic in his makeup is loyalty, 
as subtly revealed by the author throughout the story, 
even though superficially timidity might have appeared 
to be his outstanding characteristic. 

The basic principle back of character delineation 
which is designed to lead up to a crucial choice of 
conduct by a story character is consistency. If the act 
is to be convincing and inevitable, the reader must 
be led subtly to know that the character will act in 
that manner under the circumstances involved. 

The simple, obvious way of accomplishing this, of 
course, is to depict the character as a coward, a brave 
man, a tricky person, or whatever may be desired, 
from the start. A story which depends upon such 
obvious methods, however, will lack the drama ele- 
ment of surprise. Minor characters may be thus pre- 
sented, but the central characters should—even to 
some extent in simple action stories—offer the reader 
at least a few character surprises. 


This means often that the real nature of the char- 
acter must be deftly concealed but at the same time 
revealed through hints and foreshadowing incidents, 
so that when he acts in a certain way in a crisis the 
reader will realize all along that he was that kind of a 
person. 

We may illustrate by a character who is to prove 
himself a coward in an important crisis of a story. 
We wish to foreshadow this trait but not fully re- 
veal it. One way of accomplishing our purpose is by 
introducing a number of minor incidents, none of 


‘them especially significant when taken singly, but 


definitely revealing when added up. The character, 
let us say, is pictured as a normal, fairly brave man— 
one whose courage has not been questioned. But sup- 
pose we visualize a few possible situations in which 
his true nature is foreshadowed. 


The man and his wife are together in their lonely 
ranch house. Comes a knock at the door. The man 
and his wife look at each other startled. He rises as 
if to answer the door. Then he hesitates. “Go see 
who it is, Mary,” he observes. “I’d better fix the 
fire.” 

Again: 

The man has brought home a young, unbroken colt. 
He is showing it to some of the neighboring ranchers. 
“It's a wild one,’ comments one of the visitors. 
“Gonna break it yourself?” “Well, I counted on it,” 
the man answers, “but I wrenched my shoulder this 
morning, so I guess I'll have to turn the job over to 
some one else.” 


And so on—a plausible explanation each time, but 
a tendency on the man’s part, whenever there is any- 
thing to be faced with a slight hazard in it—to avoid 
the responsibility and shift it onto some one else. A 
few such incidents will prepare the reader for a crisis 
in the story in which this character is to act a craven 
part. They will enable the reader to reflect: “I some- 
how felt all along that this fellow would crack in 
an emergency.” 

Many examples could be cited in short and long 
fiction which owe their strength to such careful build- 
ing up of character. Somerset Maugham’s ‘Sadie 
Thompson” (dramatized as Rain”) prepared for the 
minister's final crackup by many little evidences of the 
weakness of his character. When Tom Joad, in ‘The 
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Grapes of Wrath,” kills the deputy who has murdered 
his friend ‘the preacher,” there is a complete sense of 
inevitability. It has been made evident through va- 
rious preceding incidents that though Tom has school- 
ed himself in self-control, he has a fierce temper and 
is not a man to submit to abuse when carried too far. 
This subject—convincing motivation—has so many 
ramifications, and is so vital to the fiction writer, that 
the discussion will be continued in the next lesson. 


* 
PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Make a list of accepted facts in the cause-and- 
effect category, similar ‘to the brief list given in this 
lesson, including particularly examples of uncondi- 
tioned stimuli and their responses. 

2. Go through the list presented in this lesson, 
and your own supplementary list, and think of pos- 
sible conditions which would cause exceptions to the 
rules—such as we have instanced in case of the 
statement, “If an object is dropped, it will fall.’’ Do 
some of these exceptions suggest possible plot germs ? 

3. From your own experience, observation, or 
knowledge of human nature outline possible condi- 
tioning factors similar to Pavlov’s experiment with 
the dog, which would be likely to result in marked 
abnormalities of conduct. 

(Example: An ordinarily brave man associates 
some extremely harrowing experience with the ring- 
ing of a certain type of bell. In a crisis, he hears 
this bell and is so overcome by the association that 
he acts like a coward.) 

4. Devise special sets of conditioning circum- 
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stances which would result in such abnormalities as 
the following: 

A mother who hates her child. 

A gentle dog which flies into a rage at certain 
sounds. 

A man who cannot cross a certain street. 

A bright boy who cannot learn American history. 

A woman who becomes hysterical when a certain 
piece of music is played. 

5. Think of similar abnormalities to these and 
suggest possible circumstances which could logically 
bring them about. 

6. Take a set of contrasting characters, such as a 
brave man, a timid man, a tricky man—a brilliant 
man, a dull man, a vengeful man—a sophisticated 
girl, an unaffected girl, a studious girl—an unselfish 
woman, a selfish woman, a jealous woman—and put 
them in different crises designed to bring out their 
characteristics. How would each logically react ? 

Taking the same sets of characters, and the 
same crises, devise contrasting traits in conflict with 
those originally selected and consider how they would 
affect the behavior of the individuals in a crisis (as 
we did by adding loyalty to the mental characteristics 
of the timid man.) Work out brief skeleton story 
outlines based on the conflict of characters involved. 


8. Devise preliminary incidents which would pre- 
pare the reader for the revelation of such characteris- 
tics as the following: Courage in a supposed weak- 
ling. Presence of mind on the part of a supposed 
scatterbrain. Sadism in a seemingly normal person. 
An ungovernable temper in a seemingly placid person. 
Other concealed characteristics of your own devising. 
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